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A MORAL SATIRE, BY DANIEL DEFOE. 

I duly 
pliments I received on account of his letter last 
— in “N. & Q” 
itherto unknown writings now fills many hun- 
dred pages of foolscap paper, and is increasing 
daily. I have no doubt the following Introduc- 
tory Article, from Applebee's Original Weekly Jour- 
nal of the 28th October, 1721, will be equally 
acceptable ; and, if desired, I will afterwards send 
one or two articles containing my author’s views 


on the Assassination of Rulers,—mournfully appro- 


priate to the present time.* 

“ Mr. Applebee,—It is a long while ago that I wrote to 
you anything about Religion. I pray you, if it be in the 
Power of any of the Members of your Oracle, tell me 
what Religion are you Journal Writers of ? 

“T have heard it related, how true I know not, that 
when the Dutch Ships came to Japan, and the Merchants 
heard that the King of the Country had resolv’d to admit 


no Christians to Trade there, no not on pain of Death; | 


they resolv’d, when the Question was ask’d them, not to 
say ‘they were Christians, but to say they were Hollanders. 

* Now, I think, when any Man asks, as above, what 
Religion you are of, that is, you of the Brotherhood, you 
should answer, not that you are Christians or Protestants, 
but that you are Printers. 

“ As St. James says, that out of the same Mouth comes 
Blessing and Cursin 
comes Prayers and Play Books, Bibles and Ballads; the 
same Types, or Letters, compose - the Companion for the 


* Any communications illustrative of the life of Defoe 
will be acceptable.—Ep. } 


Daniel Defoe, 431 — Cotton’s | 
Folk Lore: A Modern | 
Ballad — Spitting —-The Wise Tree — Proverbs — Easter | 


. Coleridge, 488 — Mr. D’Alton’s MS. Col- | 


laced to the credit of Defoe the com- | 


My manuscript of his | 


; so out of the same Printing House | 


Altar, and a Companion for the Halter: One Day } you 
| print for King George, and another Day Treason against 
King George ; one Day you print Devotion, and the next 
Day Blasphemy; one Day for the King, another for the 
Pretender ; one Day for God, and the next Day for the 
Devil ; and all is one to the Printer ; he is a Printer still. 

“ Well, the Letters may be Tories, but the Press is 
always a Whig; for it lives by Liberty, and often times 
(like some W hig gs too) it turns that Liberty into Licen- 
tiousness : Libe arty of the Press may be the most needful 
Liberty, but it is the most abus’d L iberty in the World ; 
and therefore it is that I argue, that you ought not to say 
you are of any Religion, but that you are Printers. 

“ And yet, after all, you may plead in your own De- 
fence, that you have as much Religion as your Neigh- 
bours; for pray, if we come to argue upon the Square, 
let them tell us : 

“1. What Religion is a Bookseller? that sells you 
all you print, and puts the Money which he gets by Re- 
ligious Books, or Blasphemous Books, Modest and Bawdy, 
Adorable and Horrible, all into one Pocket, and all the 
Men alive can’t know the Shillings asunder. 

“2. What Religion is a South Sea Director ? who gives 
one Account in upon Oath, and swears ’tis true, so help 
him God; bit when his Neck is ty’d to it, and he is to 
say, May I be hang’d if it is not! then gives another Oath, 
and another Account, perhaps double to the former ? 

“3. What Religion is a Statesman ? who to-day serves 
one Prince, and to-morrow serves his Enemy; to-day 
swears to him, to-morrow fights against him ; y 
wears his Badge, to-morrow affronts him: of such this 
Nation has had many. I do not say there have been any 
in this Age; and if there were, I am not talking about 
them ! 

“4, What Religion pray is a Modern Arian of? who 
prays to Christ Jesus, and denies him ; worships him, 
and yet disowns his being a God; stands up at the 
Prayers, and sits down at the Doxology; stays in the 
church at the Psalm, but goes out at the Gloria Patri! 

“ Certainly these are Hereticks, they must not be call’d 
| Christians: I could name you abundance of double- 

minded Christians of this kind, besides these ; but, for the 

present, let these few serve, and when+I can be inform’d 
| what to call these People I may talk with you again. 

“In a Word, Religion is so much lost among these 
Sorts of People, that if I were of their Couneil, they 
should be advised to talk no more of it in the World, or 
to separate it, at least, from all the rest of their Manage- 
ment, as a Thing they can as well do without ; and thus, 
I think, I have made your Printers amends for enquiring 
after your Religion. 

“ There are some Exchange-Alley Men whose Religion 
| it would be hard to determine; but as they belong to 

another Country, where that may be Honesty which is 

not Honesty in our Country ; and where that may be 

Religion which is not Religion in our Church, I there- 
| fore leave them to be try’d by a Jury of Foreigners like 
themselves, and shall talk next Time to you of the Reli- 
gion of another sort of Folks, who pretend to more Reli- 
| gion than other People, but really have as little as any 

Body: "Tis a strange thing to say, but it is too ev ident, 

there are Hypocrites in Politicks as well as in Religion ; 

and we see some of your Profession practising the Art of 

Daubing as well as other Painters; but of this more 

hereafter. 


“Tam, Sm, your Humble Servant, 
“ Srvceriry.” 

I did not remark upon the beauties of the last 
letter forwarded. It is equally unnecessary to do 
| 80 with the present, especially to the readers of 

“Nn, & Q.” W. Las. 
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COTTON’S EDITIONS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


May I be allowed to say a few words, though | 
upon a subject which almost entirely concerns 


myself ? 
For some years past, many booksellers, when 
announcing in their sale-catalogues editions of the | 


English Bible, Testament, or Psalms, have thought | 
proper to add by way of recommendation, “ un- 
noticed by Dr. Cotton,” “unknown to Dr. Cot- | 
ton.” I am grateful for the compliment which 
these words convey; as implying that, if such a | 
book is unknown to me, it must of necessity be | 
rare. But I think that, in many cases, they are 
introduced in a way which is not quite fair either 
to me or to the public. 

Within the last week I have received a cata- 
logue, in which no fewer than three instances of 
this kind occur. One is, in the announcement of | 
two editions of Sternhold’s Psalms of the years | 
1735 and 1736, “neither mentioned by Dr. Cot- | 
ton.” The second, two other editions of the same, | 
dated 1758 and 1763, “neither mentioned by Dr. | 
Cotton.” Now, to avoid the almost endless repe- 
tition of editions differing from each other in no- 
thing except their dates, I gave the following | 
notice under the year 1700 (English Bibles, | 
p. 199): — 

“ From this time no notice is taken of editions of Stern- 
hold’s version ; which, soon after the appearance of that | 
by Brady and Tate, became altered into the form and 
language in which it is printed to this day.” 

In vain, therefore, will anybody look in my 
work for notices of any edition of Sternhold | 
printed in the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries. 

The third case mentioned in that catalogue is a | 
still more glaring instance of the compiler’s mis- | 
conception of my book, and consequent uninten- | 
tional misleading of the public : — 

“The Holy Bible [Authorised Version), &c., 4to, | 
Cambridge, 1673. An edition of extreme rarity, not in 
Lea Wilson’s Catalogue, nor is it described in any Biblio- | 

ical work. Dr. Cotton states that there was no | 
edition in 1673,” &c., &c. 

But I had warned my readers [English Bibles, | 
p- 60] at the year 1611: — 

“N.B. From this period, no editions of the Authorised 
Version are here noticed, except for some peculiarity at- | 
tached to any particular one.” 


So that when I say at the year 1673, “no edi- 
tion,” I do not mean to assert that no edition of | 
the Authorised Version was printed in that year; | 
but merely that, in 1852, when my book was pub- 
lished, I knew of no Bible, or part of the Bible, 
or any other translation, which might fairly find 
its place among those described by me. 

feel that this explanation is called for at my 
hands; and trust that it may be of service, both 
to booksellers and book-buyers, H. Corton. 

Thurles, 


| “Surat Weyvur.” 


FOLK LORE, 


A Mopern Battap.—The following modern 
“folk” ballad is the production of some Rossen- 
dale rhymester, whose name I am unable to furnish. 
The piece has peculiar significance in these days 
of Surat and short staples; and though little can 
be said in commendation of its language and 


| rhythm, for it is rough and ready, yet I doubt not 


that it will come home to the heart of many a 
The composition is a great 
favourite amongst the old “ Deyghn* Layrocks,” 
who sing it to one of their easy going psalm-tunes 
with much gusto. 

If the piece affords half the amusement to the 


readers of “N, & Q.” that it has to me, the space 


| it will require might be less profitably occupied. 


It has been named — 
“SURAT WARPS. 


“ Come all ye Weyvurs old and young, 

It is to you I'll sing a song ; 
And if [ tell you my desire, 
You cannot say that I’m a liar. 

“ T wish I had these Warpers, and 
All Sallywinders in a band, 

I'd make the whole of them to groan— 
I'd cudgel every one their bones. 

“ Their knots when they come up to th’ yealds, 
They sweep them down just like bumshells— 
They gy across the shed and breyk ; 

They sweep down all within their reyk. 

“ T look at th’ yealds, and there they stick, 
I ne’er seed th’ like sin’ I wur wick ! 
What pity could befal a heart, 

To think about these hard sized warps. 


* *T will make the Master for to stare 
To see his cloth so rough and bare, 

He turns it over, every plait, 
He turns it up, and cracks to bate. 

“ So I mon at his table ston, 

And dare not stir one foot or hon ; 
To see him rip the piece to rags, 
Or give me the eternal bag! 

“ Thus Weyvurs are brought in for all, 
Both cops, and bobbins, grease, and all ; 
Both Wenen, Winders, Spinners too, 
For all their faults they are put through. 

“ Ah! what a spot for Weyvurs here, 

It makes me shiver and go queer ; 
Yet for all this, I connod help : 
It makes me fit to hang myself!” TN 


Bacup, Rossendale. 


Sprrrine.—A from Shakspeare’s Henry 
IV. induces me to send this note. The commen- 
tators are quite at sea on the subject. Inthe Second 
Part of the play, Falstaff remarks to the Lord 
Chief Justice : — 

“ An’ I brandish anything but a bottle, would I might 
never spit white again!” .« 


* Dean, in the forest of Rossendale. 
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Now in certain districts in the north, especially | parcel under the bark, press the opening together 
in the dales, not being able to spit white is looked | again as closely as possible, and you will nu more 
upon as a sure sign of death: so that Falstaff, in | be troubled with tooth-ache ! 

effect says, “ would I might never breathe more.” | The above is the recipe of an old Rossendale 
Another curious tradition is, that every time one | dame; who declares that, when a girl, being much 
meets a white horse one must spit out in order to | troubled with the disease, she tried the experi- 
be lucky. This good old custom was well illus- | ment with the happiest effect—never since having 





trated at a bazaar held recently in this neighbour- 
hood; in which a young man, who happened to 


be very fortunate, attributed all his success to the | 


rigid observance of it. A third, and I believe 
more widely practised superstition, is that all first 
receipts from your customers, when in business, 
must be turned over in the hand and spit upon, in 
order that the recipient may be fortunate. 

J. WETHERELL. 


Tue Wise Tree. —I was talking to-day (April 
29) with a Huntingdonshire cottager, and was 
saying how cold the day had been after our pre- 
vious hot weather. “ Yes,” said my friend, “ you 
mus’n’t expect the summer to come all at once. 
The wise tree would have told you better than 
that. I was up agen the hall this morning, and 
saw those two wise trees that grow nigh to the 
fish-stews, and they had’nt put out a mossel o’ 
show.” “And what tree may the wise tree be ?” 
I asked. “It’s what some folks call the mul- 
berry,” was the reply; “but the wise tree is the 
name as I’ve always known it by ever since I was 
a child.” “And why do you call it the wise 
tree?” “Why, because it isn’t silly like some 
trees as puts out their leaves early, and then gets 
nipped ; but the wise tree, on the contrairy, always 
waits till the frosses has gone right away, and aint 
te be deceived by a stroke o’ fine weather coming 
early fin the season. But when it’s sartin sure 
that it be fine weather and well settled, then it 
puts out its leaves. O yes, sir, you may rest con- 
tent on the wise tree telling you when you may 
be safe against frosses.” CurTHsert BEpE. 


Proverss.—lI send the two following for inser- 
tion, if you think proper : — 

1. The marriage of first-cousins is sgid to prove 
“<healthless, wealthless, or childless.” 

2. “ Wine is the milk of old age.” M. D. 


Easter Ruyme.—On Good Friday morning, 


when a light shower seemed likely to usher in a 


wet Easter-tide, I heard a peasant girl repeat the 
following rhyme, with which I was not previously 
acquainted : — 
“ Tf it rains on Good Friday and Easter Day, 
There'll be plenty of grass, and a little good hay.” 
H. W. T. 


REcIPE FOR THE CURE AND PREVENTION OF | " 
eae gi ag finger- and toe-nails, wrap | 
y up in a small piece of paper. | are accom 


the parings caref\ 
Make a slit in the bark of an ash tree ; loosen the 


| known what it is to suffer a pang from this cause. 
T.N. 


Bacup, Rossendale. 


8. T. COLERIDGE. 


I possess a small volume of Coleridge’s MSS., 
formerly belonging to Mr. Cottle. It contains 
the printed sheets of “ Religious Musings,” and 
the “Ode to the age Year” (two copies), 
of the edition of 1796; rm there are interleaves 
of plain paper, on which the poet has written 
voluminous notes and additions. A rather lengthy 
advertisement, prefixed I sup to the edition of 
1797, is here in MS.; and ibe first twenty-three 
lines of “ Religious Musings” are also in MS. 
There is no title-page to the book, but there is an 
MS. index; and the only other contents, besides 
the two poems above mentioned, are two series of 
printed notes, occupying forty-nine pages. Some 
of the leaves have been on the printer’s file, which 
leads to the supposition that the book consists of 
corrected proofs bound together by Cottle for his 
own use; but it is equally probable that the 
| printed leaves, with the plain interleaves, were 
| und for the greater convenience of correction 

by Coleridge. 
The fifth line of “Religious Musings” reads 
| thus in the collected edition : — 
“ Yet thou more bright than all the angel blaze.” 


In my MS. original, the word “blaze” has 
| tom struck out,.and “Host,” which seems a 
| much better image, introduced. 

| Another line, altered for the worse, is the 
| twenty-first of the same poem; which, in the MS. 
| 


, 





of 1796, reads thus : — 


“ Imaged the unimaginable God.” 


| And in the collected edition has been frittered 
| down to :— 


“ Imaged the supreme Beauty uncreate.” 


The paradox in the first reading forms, as in 

Ephesians 3rd and 19th, half its sublimity. A 
| friend of mine humorously describes the last line 
| a8 a sort of poetical crab-catching. This how- 
| ever, with all deference. 
| The lines, — 
| — ° While as the Thousand Years 
Lead up their mystic dance,” &c.,— 
ied by the following interesting note 


in MS. e note was probably included in the 


bark a little from the trunk, slip the small paper | 1797 edition, but I will venture to transcribe it :— 
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“The Millenium : in which I suppose 
continue to enjoy the highest glory of which his human 
nature is capable. That all who in past ages have en- 
deavoured to ameliorate the state of man, will rise and 
enjoy the fruits and flowers, the imperceptible seeds of 
which they had sown in their former life: and that the 
wicked will during the same period be suffering the re- 
medies to their several bad habits. And I sup- 

that this will be followed by the passing away 


that man will | sensibly 


of this earth, and by an entering on the state of pure in- | 


tellect ; when all creation shall rest from its labours.” 


The four lines in the collected edition, com- | 


mencing — 

“ Ye sweep athwart my gaze, so heavenly bright,”— 
read as follows in an MS. correction of the 1796 
edition :— 

“ Ye sweep before me in as lovely hues 
As stream reflected from the veiling plumes 
Of them, that aye before the jasper Throne 
Adoring bend. Blest years! ye too depart.” 

The correction was afterwards erased by a 
stroke of the pen. 

In his directions to the printer, Coleridge seems 
to have shown considerable humour. For in- 
stance, in one place he has written: “ Begin the 
page here; it is absolutely cheating, to give such 
open print.” And three times over on one 
occurs this exclamation : “Good heavens! what a 

p!” On the blank page, in front of the Ode, 


upon me, that I have arrived at 
a resolution to break up my collection of MSS. 
Historical, Topographical, and Genealogical. They 
comprise — 

Three volumes, Indexes, detailing references and trust- 
worthy authorities for illustrating upwards of 2500 sur- 
names of the British Empire. 

Nine volumes, Indexes, furnishing similar references in 
aid of the history of all Irish Localities, Counties, Parishes, 
Cities, Castles, &c. &c. 

One volume, thick octavo, affording directions to facili- 
tate searches for Family Pe‘icrees, with a classification 
of the materials and author::'-3 for the display of such 
through the various reigns of the English sovereigns, and 
during the Commonwealth. In it are likewise distinct 
classifications for the provincial pedigrees of Leinster, 
Ulster, Munster, and Connaught, as well as those of 
Scotland and Wales ; and, lastly, those of English descent 
through each respective county of England. 

Nine volumes of Notes and Extracts from MSS. of rare 
access in England and Ireland. 

Seventy volumes, Compilations of Annals, Records, &c., 
furnishing references to trustworthy authorities, chrono- 
logically set down for distinct histories of the several 
counties of Ireland. 

One volume, octavo, Syllabus of selected pedigrees 
(160) wherein the origin of each of these families, their 


| habitats, the periods when, and the places where, they 


e has written : “The motto! where is the motto? | 


I would not have lost the motto for a kingdom ; 
"twas the best part of the Ode.” And again, in 
front of the second copy: “ Motto; I beseech you 
let the motto be printed, and printed accurately.” 
The word “illwmines,” in the second strophe of 
the Ode, had been printed with an apostrophe, 
and the following note appears in the margin : — 

“That villainous apostrophe belongs to the itive 
case of substantives only. O that printers were wise! © 
that they would read Bishop Lowth !” 

In the last paragraph of the second epode (first 
copy), the line — 

“ Flap their lank pennons,” &¢.,— 
was printed — 
“ Flap their dark pennons.” 
And Coleridge wrote beneath : — 

“T suspect, almost suspect, that word ‘dark’ was in- 
tentionally substituted for ‘lank.’ If so, ’twas the most 
tasteless thing thou ever didst, dear Joseph ! ” 

In a note to the second copy, Cottle replied :— 


“ I cannot but think now, that you gave me direction 
to alter this, or I am unaccountably mistaken ; because I 
like ‘ lank’ so much better than ‘ dark’ myself.” 

G. CorrereELt. 

Walsall. 


MR. D’ALTON’S MS. COLLECTIONS. 


Many years have now elapsed since I had the 
pleasure of seeing myself in print on the peers of 
v 


your valuable periodical, but those years have so 


severally existed are detailed. 

Thirty-eight volumes, Notices of Families of Ireland, as 
well of the Native Septs as those of English Introduc- 
tion. 

One volume, folio, a full list of those outlawed for High 
Treason in Ireland, from 1640 to 1698, alphabetically 


| arranged, and under four columnar subdivisions, headed 
| respectively—1. Parties’ Names; 2. Residences; 3. Dates 


of Outlawry ; 4. Places of ditto. 

Twenty volumes, Miscellaneous Essays, Excursions in 
England, Wales, and Ireland. 

Two volumes, Copies of Charters, Patents, &e. &c. 


All the above manuscripts are open for inspec- 
tion here, with a view to their immediate disposal. 
Joun D’Atton. 
48, Summer Hill, Dublin. 


“WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN?” 


In the recent debate on Mr. Baines’s Borough 
Franchise Bill, Mr. Disraeli alluded to Mr. Massey 


| as the person who “ killed Cock Robin” (the 


Reform Bill). This doubtless had reference to 
some impromptu lines written, it was understood, 
by an occasional correspondent of “N. & Q.” 

rom & copy which was immediately circulated in 
the body of the House, I made another copy, 
which I send you; and perhaps you may think it 
worth a corner in “ N. & Q.” 


“ WHO KILLED THE REFORM BILL ? 
A New Song to the tune of * Cock Robin.’ 
“ Who killed the Reform Bill ? 
‘I,’ said Will Massey, 
* For reform’s now «quite st, 
And I killed the Reform Bill.’ 
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“ Who helped to kill it ? 
* 1,’ said Mackinnon, 

* That boroughs may sin on ; 
And I helped to kill it.’ 


“ Who saw it die ? 
* I,’ said Charles Wood ; 
* It did my heart good, 
And I saw it die.’ 
“ Who'll be chief mourner ? 
‘I,’ said Lord Pam, 
‘ Though my grief’s all a flam ; 
And I'll be chief mourner.’ 


“ Who'll ring the bell? 
‘I,’ said John Bright, 
* While I cry out of spite, 
And I'll ring the bell.’ 


“ Who'll nail the coffin ? 
«I,’ said Scotch Black, 
* Mon, Ill do’t in a crack, 
And I'll nail the coffin.’ 


“ Who'll count the mourners ? 
*I,’ said Hal Brand, 
* Just to keep in my hand, 
And I'll count the mourners.’ 
“ Who'll dig the grave ? 
* I,’ said John Russell, 
* Though I'll have a hard tussle, 
And I'll dig the grave.’ 
“ Who'll write the epitaph ? 
* We,’ say the members, 
** Peace to its embers,” 
This be its epitaph.’ 
“ Who'll draw a new bill ? 
Up spoke Edwin James, 
* The next my clerk frames, 
And he'll draw a new bill.’” 
A. 

MIS-INFORMATION FOR THE Propie.—An il- 
lustrated Almanac has ee been published con- 
taining a number of such pieces of useful or use- 
less knowledge as the following : — 

“ STABILITY OF THINGS IN ENGLAND. 

“In one of his lectures, Mr. Emerson tells a story to 
exemplify the stability of things in England. He says 
that William of Wykeham, about the year 1050, en- 
dowed a house in the neighbourhood of Winchester, to 
provide a measure of beer and a sufficiency of bread to 
every one who asked it, for ever; and when Mr. Emer- 
son was in England, he was curious to test this good 
man’s credit ; and he knocked on the door, preferred his 
request, received his measure of beer and quantum of 
bread, though its owner had been dead 800 years.” 


“ LEAP-YEAR. 
“ The ladies’ leap-year privilege took its origin in the 


| 
| 








Henry de Blois, and that nearly 100 years later 
than the date cited. Wykeham has not been dead 
800 years, but about 450. Margaret of Scotland 
reigned 1286-1290: and the first Scottish Par- 
liament was called at Scone by John Baliol, 1292. 
I say nothing about the absurdity of supposing 
such an act could be under any cireum- 
stances, but it certainly is to be regretted that 
such statements should go forth to the world, 
especially as a reference to books of very easy ac- 
cess would enable the author to verify or disprove 
them. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


A Retic or 1745,—Mr. Thomas Parker, an at- 
torney of this town, has in his ssion a cane 
sword that belonged to his grandfather who was a 
staunch royalist in 1745, and who used the weapon 


| in some skirmishes that took place about Preston, 


in which locality Mr. Parker held considerable 
landed property. He was a Roman Catholic, 
and, contrary to the general proceedings of a nu- 
merous body of his co-religionists in the neigh- 
bourhood, he joined the royalist ranks, but was 
most ungratefully treated subsequently. He lived 
to be upwards of ninety years of age. 
8. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 

WALLER THE Port. — None of the biographers 
of Waller, I believe, has explained who the poet 
intended to address in the letter which is found 
— to Mr. Robert Bell’s edition. But in a 
MS. of Waller’s Poems, probably anterior to any 
printed edition, I find this very letter with a 
superscription : “To my Lady Sophia Bartie 
[Bertie};” to which, in a different but cotempo- 
rary hand, is added: “y* earle of Linsey’s daugh- 
ter.” The text of the composition itself is much 
more antiquated as to orthography than Mr. 
Bell’s. The subscription is—“ Yo* La most 
humble seruant. E. W.” 

But the most remarkable feature about the 
present MS. is, that it contains an inedited Dedi- 
cation to Queen Henrietta Maria at the com- 
mencement, before the Poems; and at the con- 
clusion of the said Dedication, there is the ensuing 
memorandum : — 

“ Thus I intended long since to haue presented to hir 


| Matie those things which I had writtin of the King. But 


following manner: By an ancient act of the Scottish Par- | 


liament, passed about the year 1228, it was ‘ ordonit that 
during ye reign of her maist blessit Majestie Margaret, 
ilka maiden ladee, of baith high and low estait, shall hae 
liberty to speak ye man she likes. Gif he refuses to take 


her to be his wife, he shall be mulct in the sum of an | 
hundrity pundis or less, as his estait may be, except and | 
always gif he can make it appear that he is betrothit to | 


anither woman, than he shall be free.’ ” 


Now St. Cross, to which no doubt the writer 


alludes, was not founded by Wykeham, but by 


besids that I held thame not worthie of hir, the Tymes 
alsoe hath made this epistle vnseasonable.” 

The volume, which is a thin folio in the original 
calf binding, excellently preserved, contains forty- 
nine pieces, exclusively of the two dedications, 
and of the translation of “ Hero and Leander” 
alluded to elsewhere. W. Carew Haztitt. 


Musavs’s “ Hero anp LEANDER.” —It does 
not appear to be known that the version of “Hero 
and Leander” (from the Greek of Muszeus, the 
grammarian), which has come down to us from 
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the pens of Marlowe and Chapman, is only one of | “Thes worldly ioies, that faier in sight apeares 


two which happen to have been preserved. Ina 
MS., containing an early copy of Edmund Wal- 
ler’s Poems, supposed to be in his own hand- 
writing, with important variations, &c., from the 
printed editions, 
“ A Translation out of ‘the Greeke of Musseus by 
way of Paraphrase, by Mr. J. Jones.” This gen- 
tleman was 
Hereford, a schoolmaster, who rendered into Eng- 
lish Ovid's Invective against Ibis, 1658, 1667. Mr. 
Dyce, in his edition of Marlowe, 1850, was not 
aware, it may seem, that that writer and Chap- 
man had a follower. It was one, I fear, of whom 
they had no great cause to be jealous. I give, 
however, the opening : — 


“ Divine Calliope, doe mee that right, 

As but to giue the Taper light ; 

Let that immortall fire never fade 
Which was Leanders sun and shade ; 
Show how the water did obay 
The louely youth, and did convey 

Him to his hidden Loues that ne’er saw day. 
Tell Sistus, and Abidus tell, 

Where the faire Hero once did dwell, 
And where 
Leander and the torch I still doe heare.” 


W. Carew Haztrirt. 


Lives FROM THE PRESTWOLD REGISTER. — Sir 
Tomas E. Wrxntneton’s extract from the Droit- 
wich parish register on p. 322, reminded me of 
some curious entries in the registers of Prestwold, 
Leicestershire, e. g. : — 


“ Matrimonee : a matter of money now-a-days.” 


“ Deliberandum est diu quod statuendum est semel.” 


“ Nescio quid sit amor, nec amo, nec amor, nec amavi, 
Sed scio quisquis amat tangitur igne gravi.” 
“ Nascitur indigné per quem non nascitur alter ; 
Indigné et vivit, per quem non vivit et alter.” 
“ Quod sibi quisque serit presentis tempore vite, 
Hoc sibi messis erit, cum dicitur, Ite—Venite.” 
8. 8. S. 


Verses BY Rocer Norru. — In the Ellesmere 
copy of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, which for- 
merly belonged to Roger North, are the follow- 
ing verses, signed with his initials :— 

“DVRVM PATI. 


“From Joue aboue a spendyng breath 
Ys lent to vs to leade oure lyfe, 
To lyue, to dye whan hatefull death 
Shall rydd vs hense, and stynt oure stryfe. 
My ynward mane to heauenly thyngs wold trade me, 
And styll thys fleash doth euermore we me. 
“R. Norrn.” 


“ Retaine, refuse, no frend, no foe 
Condeme, alowe, no chance, no choice 
Your fame, your life, shall end, shall growe 
No badd, no good, shall pine, reioice 
So helpe so hate, mistrust your frend 
As blisfull daies your life may end.—R. N.” 


find (but in a different hand) | 


rhaps the same John Jones, of | 


Arr lvring baits, whereto oure minds we cast ; 

Thrise blessed they that have repenting yeares 

To hate their sinns, and leve their follies past ; 

My inward mane, to hevenly things wold trade me 

But aye this flesh, doth still and still disswade me. 
“RB. N.” 


“ In triflieng tales, by poets told, 

Whoe spends their time, and beats their braine, 

Aad leves good bookes yt vertews hold, 

Doth spare the strawe, and spoile the graine. 

Sotch folke build vpp their howses in the sand 

And leves godds trewth, by wh. we owght to stand. 

“BR. N.” 
F. J. FuRNIvALL. 

Drypen’s “Srr Martrs Mar-Ati” (Act V. 
Se. 1.):— 

“ Warner. There’s nothing more distant than Wit and 
Folly ; yet, like East and West, they may meet in a 
point, and produce actions that are but a hair’s breadth 
JSrom one another.” . 

How much was the author of the “sublime to 
| the ridiculous,” if a modern, indebted to Sir Mar- 
| tin’s serving man ? J. A. G. 


Queries. 
HERALDIC QUERIES. 


The monumental chantry of Sir John Speke 
(died a.p. 1518), near the eastern end of the north 
choir-aisle of Exeter Cathedral, is richly adorned 
with shields of arms and other heraldic insignia 
executed in relief. In their artistic character and 
treatment, these interesting examples are remark- 
able for their close resemblance to the armorial 
accessories and adornments of the chantry of Ab- 
bot Thomas Ramryge at St. Alban’s. One of the 
shields in the Speke chantry bears, boldly carved : 
Three bars, between ten church-bells, four, three, 
| two, and one. This shield is in excellent pre- 
| servation, but it does not exhibit any traces of 
colour, Will any reader of “N. & Q.” kindly 
inform me what are the tinctures of this shield, 
together with the name of the family or the in- 
dividual whose arms it displays ? 

The arms of Sir John Speke himself (an an- 
cestor I believe of the Nile explorer) appear re- 

atedly in his chantry. They are: Argent, two 

azure, over all an eagle displayed with two 
heads gules. The bars in this shield are repre- 
sented couped at their extremities, like the St. 
Alban’s saltire of Abbot Ramryge. The shield of 
Sir John Speke is supported by two porcupines. 
A porcupine also appears at the feet of the good 
| knight’s effigy, ol he bears the same animal 
t as his crest. 
In Burke’s Armory, the arms of Speke, or Le 
= Devon and Somerset, are given as: 
be y of eight az. and arg.» over all an eagle 
| displayed with two heads gules.” And for Speke 
of Cornwall: “Arg., three bars az., over all an 
| eagle with two heads gules, armed or.” 
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In the singularly beautiful and interesting he- 
raldic chimney-piece of Bishop Courtenay (4.D. 
1478—1487), now in the hall of the episcopal 
palace at Exeter, several badges are introduced 
with the shield of arms. The sickles and garbs of 
Hungerford and Peverel are there; and with them 
are associated the tau-cross, and this same tau- 
cross having depending from it achurch-bell. By 
whom were these devices borne as badges ? 

In Exeter Cathedral, beneath the heads of two 
boldly carved crossed-legged effigies are large helms; 
and surmounting each of these helms is a ring 
erect, through which a flowing contoise is repre- 
sented as having been drawn. Have any other 
examples of this early chivalrous distinction for 
the knightly helm been observed in monumental 
effigies in England ? 

Edmund Stafford, Bishop of Exeter (a.p. 1394— 
1419), bore the arms of his brother, the first Earl 
of Stafford, differenced by a bordure charged with 
mitres; and this shield appears repeatedly — 
the tine monument to the bishop, and also else- 
where in his cathedral. 

Henry le Despencer, Bishop of Norwich (A.D. 
1370—1406), in like manner differenced the arms 
of Le Despencer with a bordure charged with 
mitres; and William Courtenay, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (4.p. 1381—1396), charged mitres 
upon his label. Some few other prelates, about 
the same period, introduced the mitre in other 


ways into the blazonry of their shields of arms. | 


I beg to ask if any other examples of this epi- 
scopal bordure and label are known? Also, I shall 
be glad to hear of the existence of early examples 
of the arms of prelates, which bear the mitre as a 
charge. 

The arms of the See of Exeter, as now borne by 
the Bishops of that see, are: Gules, a sword in 
pale proper, the hilt or, surmounting two keys in 
saltire gold. In Mr. King’s Handbook to the Eng- 


lish Cathedrals, published by Murray, it is stated | 


(p. 198 of the notice of Exeter Cathedral) that 
“the arms of the see, as borne at present, were 
settled by Bishop Hugh Oldham,” whose episco- 
pate commenced in 1504, and ended in 1519. My 
uery is, What evidence exists to show at what 
time, under what circumstances, and upon what 
heraldic principles, the arms of the See of Exeter 
were actually “settled”? I should also be thank- 
ful for information relative to the corresponding 
“ settling” of the armorial insignia of other sees. 


Mr. King adds, referring still to the arms of | 


Exeter as he records them to have been “ settled” 
by Bishop Oldham, that “earlier examples (of the 
arms of the same see) vary the position of the 
keys and sword.” The keys in these arms, doubt- 
less, are the ensigns which might have been ex- 
ted to appear upon the shield of the see of St. 
eter of Exeter. I am anxious to learn what led 
to the introduction of the sword into this same 


| Shield. In various parts of the cathedral, the arms 
a with the sword in pale interposed between 
| the two keys, which are in saltire; or, the keys 
, are addorsed and in bend, and the sword is inter- 
posed between them in bend sinister; or, the 
| sword, surmounting a single key in bend sinister, 
forms a saltire; or, the two keys are in saltire, 
without any sword. In the early glass of the 
window at the easternmost end of the north aisle, 
the two keys 7 addorsed and erect, their 
bows being interlaced. In like manner, two keys 
of precisely the same character are represented 
a the right shoulder of the chesuble of Bishop 
Walter de Stapleton (a.v. 1306—1329), in his 
effigy. Upon the monument to Bishop Walter 
| Bronscomb (A.D. 1258—1281), which was evi- 
dently constructed early in the fifteenth century, 
| his effigy being of the period of his own decease, 
the arms of that prelate are blazoned as: Or, on a 
chevron sable, three quatrefoils gold, between two 
| keys in chief and a sword in base all erect and of 
the second. Did Bishop Bronscomb take the 
keys and sword from his see, or did the see derive 
the sword from this bishop? In Bishop Oldham’s 
own Chantry, the arms appear with the keys in 
saltire, and with the sword both in pale and in 
fesse. CHARLES BovrteELt. 


FROM THENCE versus FROM THERE. 


Dr. Johnson says, that “ from thence is a bar- 
barous expression, implying the same as thence, 
yet wants not good authorities.” 

“There plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse.” — Milton. 

He might, I think, have said, “ all good au- 
thorities.” It is an expression constantly made 
use of in the best written books of our lan; bs 
as well as in our authorised version of the Bible, 
| which is the work of different hands, and is ac- 
| knowledged by all to be singularly free from 
| grammatical error. Dr. Johnson also says: From 
| hence is a vicious expression which crept into use 
even among good authorities, as the orginal force 
of the word Aence was gradually forgotten.” He 
here impliedly admits that the simple word hence 
wants force. Much more, then, does the word 
thence want it. It was doubtless for thig reason 
that the proposition from is so constantly added to 
it for the sake of clearness as well as force. 

With all due deference to so great an authority 
| as Dr. J. is, there does not appear any reason 
| why this word from may not added in the 

present instance, as other words are oftentimes 
added for this sole purpose. Thus in John iii. 
13, it is said: “No man hath ascended up to 
heaven, but he that came down from heaven.” 
Will any one presume to say, that the word up 
is a beshaveas addition because the simple word 
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ascended implies the same thing? What rule of 
grammar is infringed by the addition of the word 
up, by way of giving force to the contrast be- 
tween ascending up, and coming down? In Ephes. 
iv. 8—10 also, the word up, though not necessary 
to the sense, appears to be quite lawfully and 
most rly introduced. Unless, therefore, some 
other and better reason can be assigned for calling 
from thence a barbarous expression, than that the 
word /rom is not necessary, I do not see that any 
case is made out against it. At all events, the 
expression is so embedded in the whole English 
literature, and so universally used in colloquial 
talk, that like many other expressions which can 
hardly be explained upon the strict principles of 
grammar, it may justly be considered — y with 
them to|be part and parcel of the English idiom. 
An attempt, however, has been made of late years 
to supersede this supposed barbarism by the new 
expression from there, for which the same ex- 
cuses cannot be made, for it is neither idiomatic, 
nor is it analogous to our idiom, nor is the pre- 
ition from added to the adverb there to give 
lorce to it; butit is prefixed to it precisely in the 
same way as it is prefixed to a noun as an aux- 
iliary to it, to denote its case. This, I believe, to 
be contrary to all the rules of general grammar, 
and that there is nothing like it in our own or in 
any other language. When a preposition is joined 
to a relative adverb, as in the case of to where or 
Jrom where, the preposition does not govern it, for 
the expression is elliptical, and in full it would be 
“to this or that place where.” This is quite a 
different thing from such expressions as to there 
or from there. There is a pretty large number of 
compound words, in which the words there and 
here are compounded with one or other of the 
whole complement of prepositions, as for instance, 
thereabout, thereafter, thereat, thereby, therefore, 
therefrom, &c. These are quite justifiable, for 
each of them is in reality one word, although it 
is compounded of two. Those 
fancy that they have invented a legitimate ex- 
pression in the one, from there, which they think 
may supersede what they assume to be a bar- 
barous one, should be to maintain on 
the same grounds that a whole circle of expres- 
sions of a like kind are perfectly legitimate ; and 
instead of the old expressions above named, if 
they will consistently carry out their own theo- 
ries of language, they should -be prepared to main- 
tain that such expressions as about there, after 
there, at there, by there, for there, were as per- 
fect es and the genuine productions of 
the ish yay og that to which they have 
given birth—from there. 

Manisa rational animal, who very soon acquires 
distinct ideas of the relative position of things, as 
well as in the course of time of other things, and 
hence arises his power of speech. There are no 


rsons, then, who | 


two ideas which a child sooner acquires, perhaps, 
than those of Aere and there. A very little child 
whocan just run about says to his mother, I have 
lost my plaything, where is it? She answers, 
There it is at the other end of the room, and she 
points to the spot, orshe says Here it is on my Isp, 
or close by my feet. The child thus instinctively 
learns that there means at a distance from the 
speaker, and here close by him. There is always 
some particular point at a distance from the person 
to whom it refers, and here is always some par- 
ticular spot near him. There seems, therefore, 
to be almost as much confusion of thought as 
there is of impropriety of speech in such expres- 
sions as from there to there, from hereto here. What 
a strange jargon also would our language become 
if we could imagine such expressions to come into 
general use! Mr. A. came from Oxford to Tor- 
| rington. Mr. B. meets him and says, “ Idid not 
| know you were come to here. When did you go 
Srom there? 1 did not stop at Exeter, but went 
through there and came straight to here,” &c. &c. 

I have said that the expression from thence is 
constantly used in our Bible. Let me conclude 
this trivial discussion with one very serious quo- 
tation from thence: — 

“ And beside all this, between us and you there is a 
great gulph fixed: so that they which would pass from 
hence to you cannot; neither can they pass to us, that 
would come from thence.”—Luke xvi. 26. 


| Would this language, think you, be improved 
by simply saying hence and thence? or will the 
| time ever come when our langu will have 
| undergone such a radical change, that in a new 
| translation yet to be, our posterity will read it 
from here—from there? C. E. P. 





American Dramatists.—I would be obliged if 
any of your American readers could give me any 
account of two American dramatists, viz. : — 
| 1. Robert W. Ewing, author of several dramas, 
| published about forty years since: such as The 
| Highland Seer; Quentin Durward, §c. In Mr. 
| Rees’s Dramatic Authors of America, it is stated 

that “‘ this gentleman is better known to the read- 
ing community as a theatrical critic, having esta- 
blished a reputation as a severe censor of the 
stage under the signature of ‘Jacques’ during 
| the years 1825 and '26.” 
| 2. Manly B. Fowler, author of three plays: 
| The Prophecy ; Orlando ; Female Revenge. Neither 
_ the date nor place of publication is given, but they 
| were in existence before 1834. RL 
| 


| Aworymovs Hymwwns.—I shall be very much in- 
_debted to any of your correspondents who will 
| kindly inform me who are the authors or trans- 
| lators of the following hymns : — 
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1. All is o’er, the pain, the sorrow. 
2. Before the ending of the day. 
3. Christ will gather in His own. 
[See Lyra Germanica, Second Series, 1858, p. 120, 
translated by Catherine Winkworth. } 
. For man the Saviour shed. 
Forty days and forty nights. 
. In the hour of trial. 
. Jesu meek and gentle. 
. Jesu meek and lowly. 
. Let every heart exulting beat. 
10. O come and mourn with me awhile. 
[By Frederick Wm. Faber, D.D. See his Hymas, edit. 
1842, p. 81.]} 


CSeONSO em 


CPL. 


Who are authors of the following hymns, in | 


Hymns Ancient and Modern ? — 

1. Hymn 114. ete Alleluia! Alleluia! Alleluia ! 
The strife is o’er, the battle done. 

2. Hymn 182. (Trinity Sunday.) All hail, adored 
Trinity. 

3. Hymn 152. Jesu, meek and lowly. 

4. Hymn 189. Jesu, meek and gentle. 

5. Hymn 258. Disposer Supreme, and Judge of the 
earth. 

6. Hymn 273. For thy dear saint, O Lord. 

[By Isaac Williams, a translation. ] 


R. 1 


Avutnor Wantep. — Who was the compiler of 


“ A New Complete English Dictionary, containing | 
a brief and clear Explication of most words in the | 


English Language,” Edinburgh, printed by David 
Paterson, 2nd edition, 1770? It seems to contain 


an answer to Col. George Greenwood’s question, | 


in the Atheneum of the 11th of March last: “ Can 

any dictionary be shown, where ‘to shed ’ means ‘ to 

divide’?” Here we have * 7 shed, to separate.” 
Sr. Tu. 


Cotp Krrcnen: Great Doops.— On recently 
looking over the map of Surrey, I was struck by 
the name of a place I never heard of before, 
“Cold Kitchen,” and which is situated near Leith 
Hill. Has this name any connection with that of 
“Cold Harbour,” about which so much has been 
said in “N. & Q.”? I see there is also a “Cold 
Harbour” not far off. Another query I would 
put is as to the meaning of “ Great Doods,” the 
name of an estate at Reigate. The residence, ap- 
parently of the time of Anne, is close to the old 
church, the grounds containing some exceedingly 
fine trees, among others a tulip tree of very large 
growth. Pur 8. Kive. 


Evpos1a Comnena.—May I ask RuopocaNakis 


whether there is any authority for giving Theo- | 


dore Palewologus, buried at Landulph, a first wife, 
Eudosia Comnena ? and how is it to be accounted 
for that this marriage and its offspring are not 
mentioned on the tombstone, when the second 
English marriage and offspring are so mentioned ? 
Cures F. S. WARREN, 
Corpus C. College, Cambridge. 


| GENERAL DE MaLzet. Wanted, the name and 
| volume of a periodical containing a portrait of 
| General de Malet, who conspired against the first 
| Napoleon. I remember that, in the same volume, 
there is a portrait of Vice-Chancellor Wigram. 


C. M. Q. 

Donnr’s Porms.—Several of these are addressed 
to his friends, whose initials only are given. Of 
these, doubtless, “C. B.” and “S. B.” are Chris- 
topher and Samuel Brook; and “R. W.” Row- 
land Woodward, “M. H.” Magdalen Herbert. 
But can any of your readers identify “I. W.,” 
“T. W.,” “B. B.,” “1. L.,” and “I. P.” (Donne’s 

Poems, pp. 175—186, ed. 1635) ? Cpt. 


“Fray Grrunpro.” — In the English transla- 
| tion of Padre Isla’s Fray Gerundio, published in 
| the year 1772, the translator in the advertisement 
| says, that — 
| “The Council of Castile suppressed the first volume,” 
| and that “the Father had a second volume ready, but the 
| prohibition of the first put a stop to the publication of the 
| second.”—“ The father presented his only copy of the 

second volume, partly written by an amanuensis and 
| partly with his own hand,tothe gentleman who gives this 
account, and who was pleased very obligingly to lend it to 
the translator.” 

It would thus appear that the MS. of the second * 
volume was in the hands of some one in England 
| about the year 1772. 

When in Spain lately, I by chance at an obscure 
shop purchased a volume in MS. called Historia 
| del famoso Predicador Fray Gerundio de Campazas, 
§c., and one from which most probably the Spanish 
edition of the first volume was printed, as the 
dedicatory and complimentary epistles are dated 
in October, 1757 (the first Spanish edition was 

ublished in 1758). I am anxious to compare my 
MS. copy of the first volume with that second 
above alluded to—the more so, as the description 
of the second volume tallies with that of the first 
in my possession, mine being written partly in the 
clerkly hand of an amanuensis, but the ater 
rtion in another hand, most probably that of 
adre Isla; but*a comparison would settle that 
point. I therefore reluctantly ask for space for 
this communication, hoping that the owner of the 
MS. of volume the second may see it. F. W. C. 

Clapham Park. 

Gattows Inscription.— 

“ Cresce diu, felix arbor, semperque vireto 
Frondibus, ut nobis talia poma feras.” 

The above couplet is said to have been inscribed 
| upon a gallows in Scotland, on the occasion of the 
| execution of some remarkable criminal. I should 
| be glad to know the name of the executed person ; 
| also in what part of Scotland this occurrence took 
| place ? H. A. Kennepy, 


| GENEALOGICAL QuERTES.— Wanted information 
| respecting the families of Swan, living at Great 








| 
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Coxwell, Berks, 1778; families of Morgan, Powell, | 
Popkin, and Howell, living in Glamorganshire a 
few years anterior to the date. Also, particulars 
of the family of Wicks, living at Farringdon in 
1800. Information to be addressed to “H. A. B., 
Mr. Roberts’s, Stationer, Seymour Street, Saint 
Pancras, N.W.” 

Cart. Haviiann’s “ Cavatry.”—I am anxious 
to find a work on “Cavalry,” by Capt. Haviland, 
late Queen’s Bays, 2nd Dragoon Guards. I be- 
lieve it to have been published from fifteen to 
twenty years since. I cannot find it in the British 
Museum, nor at the library of the Royal United 
Service Institution. Can any of your correspon- | 
dents inform me if, or where, a copy can be seen | 
for reference, or purchased ? W. RL. | 


Tue Rev. Groree Ircuener, of St. John’s | 
College, Oxford, B.C.L., Dec. 15, 1738, became | 
vicar of Great Baddow, Essex, 1741-2, and pub- | 
lished Elegiac Tears (a poetical translation of the 
Rev. J. D. Cotton’s Lachryme Elegiace), Chelms- 
ford, 4to, 1766, Information respecting him, espe- 
cially the date of his decease, will oblige. 
8. Y. R. | 

Jvsiners oF THE Roman Catnonic Cavrcn. 
Where shall I find a list of the jubilees that 
have been held by the Roman Catholic church ? 
The first was proclaimed by Pope Boniface VIII. 
in 1299, the last by the present pope in 1854. On 
their first institution they were ordered to be 
celebrated once in a century, but in more recent 
= they have been held at much shorter inter- 
vals. 





AG VY. 2 


New Srriz.—The Act of Parliament, directing 
that the year should begin on the Ist of January, | 
instead of on the 25th of March, was pessed in | 
1751, and came into operation in 1752. Did any 
considerable section of the population anticipate 
the action of Parliament in this matter, &c., com- 
mence their year of account, &c., before the pas- 
sing of the act in question? I have before me | 
the diary of a Nonconformist minister, who ap- | 
pended to the entry for Dec. 31, 1729, the words: | 
“Thus ended y* year 1729,” &c. He then writes, 
“ Diary for y* year, 1730,” &c., &c. ; “Begun on 
January the first, 1730,” Wx. Dosson. 

on. 

Tae Ostrich Featner Baper.—In the clere- 
-— of the choir of Exeter Cathedral, in the head 
of the fifth window from the east, I lately ob- 
served an early example of the group of three 
white ostrich feathers, now the badge of the 
Prince of Wales. These feathers are charged 


7 


| 
| 


upon a shield, the field of which is tinctured per | 
pale veo ye gules. They all stand erect, and | 
are grou together by a scroll bearing the 
motto Ich Dien, but there is no coronet. The | 
tips of these feathers bend over slightly towards | 
| 


the spectator, the tips of the two side feathers 
also inclinin coal to the dexter and the 
sinister. I shall be very glad to see other early 
examples of this most interesting badge described 
in “N. & Q.” Does any contributor remember 
any example of the three feathers encircled with 


| the Garter of the Order, in addition to the one 
| in the vaulting of the ascent to the Hall of Christ- 


church at Oxford ? CuarLes Bovurett. 
Tue Romance or “FrLorick AND BLANCHE- 
rLtour.”—lI have been looking at the copy of Floris 
and Blauncheflur in the Cambridge University Li- 
brary. There are apparently four known English 
texts of the poem, which all have different spel- 
lings of the two names, and none of them seem to 


| be perfect copies. 1. The Cotton MS. Vitellius, 
D. 111 


., nearly destroyed in the fire. 2. The Cam- 
bridge MS., Gg, 4, 27, 2, imperfect at the begin- 
ning. 3. The Auchinlech MS., in the Advocates’ 
Library at Edinburgh, printed by David Laing for 
the Abbotsford Club, imperfect at the beginning, 
almost at the same point as the Cambridge Uni- 
versity MS. 4. The Bridgewater MS. The Cam- 
bridge and Edinburgh MSS. seem to me different 


| translations from the same original. What portion 


is wanting at the beginning? Where is a French 


| original to be seen? I don’t, of course, mean 


merely a French Romance of that name, but a 
copy of the French text of the story from which 
our English versions appear really to be derived. 
What portions, exactly, still remain in the Cotton 
MS.? What portion, exactly, remains of the 
Bridgewater MS.? To which version do the 
Cotton and Bridgewater copies bear respectively 
the most resemblance? Can any reader give me 
an answer to any of these queries ? H. B. 


Sr. AUGUSTINE AND THE MYSTERY OF THE 
Biessep Trinity. — Where is to be found full, 
and where the original account of the following, 
which I extract from Dr. Stanley’s Sermons in the 
East ? 


“He [St. Augustine] is most generally represented 
with a child or infant Jesus by his side, holding a shell or 
spoon, and sometimes filling a hole with water from it. 
This is an allusion to a vision which he himself relates as 
occurring to him. While he was walking one day on the 
seashore, meditating on the mystery of the Blessed Trinity, 
he saw a child filling a hole in the sand with water baled 
out of the sea in a shell. In answer to an enquiry from 
the Saint, the child replied, ‘1 wish to empty the sea into 
this hole ;’ and, as the Saint said, ‘Child, it is impossible,’ 
he answered, ‘ Not more impossible than to comprehend 
what you are now meditating upon,’ and immediately 


H. C. 


“ A Snort History or Iretanp.” — To whom 
are we indebted for A Short History of Ireland, 
which was published anonymously in London, 
1843 ? ABHBA. 


| vanished.” 
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Triity Cottece, Dustin.—Are the following 
documents printed? And if so, a reference to 
them will oblige. 


A.p. 1591. The First Speech of Adam Loftus, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and Lord Chancellor to y* Mayor of 





Dublin, &c., to persuade them to Grant Land whereon to 
erect Trinity College-—The Second Speech of Archbishop 
Loftus on same subject. 

Warrant for the foundation of Trinity College, and for 
granting the Termon Lands of Monaghan to Undertakers 
(Ae 34 Elizabeth). 

Patent of Queen Elizabeth: Pro fundando Collegium 
Sancte et Individue Trinitatis juxta Dublin. (R. C. H. 
34 Eliz., Irrot. 37 Eliz.) 

Concordatum for paying 40" a-year to the College of 
Dublin. (A° 42 Eliz.) 

AIKEN IRVINE. 

Kilbride, Bray. 

Worpswortn.— Can any one tell me where 
the following quotation from the poet is to be 
found? I think perhaps in some letter to the 
Quillinans or Southey. It is not to be found in 
the last edition of Wordsworth’s Works : — 

“ A gleam of sunshine, ’mid the hills, 

All islanded with shadow. 

A cowslip nodding, all alone, 

Upon a lake-side meadow. 

These tell of solitude indeed, 

But solitude and pleasant. 

They bring full many a gentle thought, 
To many a passing peasant.” 

I cannot help thinking there must be some 
error in the reduplication of the word “ many.” 

WALTER THORNBURY. 


Jas. Wattace of Christ’s College, Cambridge, | 


published Shakspearian Sketches, 1795. Are these | 


sketches poems, dramas, or literary essays? The 
volume appears to be somewhat scarce. I have 
noted the author as being the Rev. Jas. Wallace, 
of Christ’s College (who died in 1829?), R.L. 


Joun Yorke, of the Yorke family of Erddig, 
co. Denbigh, was living in London in 1709. Any 
particulars as to his descendants would greatly 
oblige. CARILFORD. 

Cape Town, S. A. 


Queries with Answers. 


Market Harsoroven.—lI shall feel obliged if 
you can give me some account of the early history 
of Market Harborough, in Leicestershire, and the 
origin of the name. CLARICE. 

[It has been conjectured, that as this town, in the 
ancient record of Testa de Nevil, is called Haverburg, 
from Haver, a term still used in the northern counties to 
signify oats, and berg, a hill, that the name was after- 
wards converted into Haverbrowe and Harborough. That 
ingenious antiquary, the late John Cade, Esq., of Gainford, 
Durham, however, deduces the name of Harborough from 
a Roman road, which he calls Hare-street, on which it 
stands. He says, “I purposed publishing some further 


| by Hay, 1/. 10s. 


observations on the old Ryknild-street and Hare-street 
roads, whence your Harborough derives its name, but 
my infirmities will not permit.” Harborough is a very 
great thoroughfare town, and as early as the time of 


| King Edward ITI. 1327, obtained the liberty of holding a 


j 


market twice a-week, on Wednesdays and Saturdays. For 
the early history of this town, our correspondent may 
consult Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. ii. pt. u. pp. 486 to 
508 ; and Harrod’s History of Market Harborough, 8v0, 
1808. ] 

DucHEss oF QUEENSBERRY.—I shall feel obliged 
to any of your readers that will tell me who was 
the author of the lines on the celebrated Duchess 


| of Queensberry, the friend of Pope and Gay, de- 
| seryptive of her appearance when far advanced in 


life, and where they are to be found ? If in Scott’s 
edition of Swift, in what volume ? C. M. Q. 

[One of the last and most elegant compliments which 
the Duchess of Queensberry received was from the ami- 
able William Whitehead (Works, iii. 65), and which is 
probably the one inquired after by our correspondent. 
The duchess was of great age when this compliment was 
paid to her, which was singularly well adapted, as her 
Grace never changed her dress according to the fashion, 
but retained that which had been in vogue when she was 
a young beauty. The little poem thus commences : — 
“ Say, shall a bard in these late times 

Dare to address his trivial rhymes 

To her, whom Prior, Pope, and Gay, 

And every bard, who breath’d a lay 

Of happier vein, was fond to choose 

The patroness of every Muse,” &c. ] 


Sart’s Sate. —I shall be much obliged if any 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.,” having a priced Cata- 
logue of Salt’s sale (June, 1835,) of Egyptian 
antiquities, will inform me to whom and at what 
price the following lots were sold: 296, a tablet ; 
81 and 82, vases; 552, a vase; 248, a lachry~ 
matory. Joun Davipson. 

[The highly interesting collection of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, the property of the late Henry Salt, Esq., consul- 
general in Egypt, was disposed of by Messrs. Sotheby 
& Son. The sale continued nine days, and produced 
7,168/. 18s. 6d. The trustees of the British Museum lau- 
dably laid out above 4,500/. at this sale. The Catalogue, 
with the prices and the articles purchased by the British 
Museum denoted by an asterisk, is printed at the end of 
Giovanni D’Athanasi’s Brief Account of Researches in 
Egypt, 8vo, Lond. 1836. Lot 296 was purchased by 
Blanshard, 1/. 4s. Lot 81 by Ewbank, 2/. 18s, Lot 82 
Lot 552 by Lord Mountmorres, 2/. 8s., 
and Lot 248, by Mr. Cureton, for the British Museum, 1/.} 


Toron p’Or.—I should be greatly obliged to 
any correspondent who would kindly refer to the 
splendid manuscript of the Chevaliers de la Toison 
d'Or. (Harl. MS. 6199.) I wish to know who 
are the first and last knights whose names, Xc., 
are recorded in it. The last knight in my copy of 
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Chifflet’s Insignia Gentilitia Equitum Velleris 
Aurei (Antwerp, 1632), is No. cocixvimt. Count 


Esterhazy-Galantha. Was any later edition, or 
continuation, of Chifflet ever published ? 
: J. Woopwarp. 


[The first name recorded in the Harl. MS. is Messire 
Guillaume de Vienne, Seigneur tle St. George et de St. 
Croix, and the last Messire Philippe d’Austrice, Conte de 
Charolois. The only edition of Chifflet’s Insignia is that 
of 1632. } 

Hrvenam Boxes.—What does Oliver Wendell 
Holmes mean by saying : — 

“IT am simply an outsider you know ; only it does not 
do very well for a nest of Hingham boxes to talk too 
much about outsiders and insiders.”—The Professor at 
the Breakfast Table, p. 261. 

What are Hingham boxes ? 
reader may tell. 


Some Bostonian 
ERINENSIS. 
[Hingham is a post village of Plymouth County, Mass., 
on the south side of Massachusett’s Bay, and on the South 
Shore railroad, seventeen miles §.S.W. from Boston. It 
is a favourite summer resort, and several packets com- 
municate regularly with Boston, and a steam-boat daily 
in the summer season. The allusion is possibly to some 
vehicle of conveyance between Hingham and Boston. } 
Latiy Braix.—Will you inform me the value 
of a Breeches Bible, in Latin, dated 1585 ? 
SUBLIGACULUM. 
[ The Bible designated by our correspondent “a Breeches 
Bible, in Latin,” is probably the version by Francis Ju- 
nius and Immanuel Tremellius, the third London edi- 
tion of 1585, 4to, in which the passage of Gen. iii. 7, is 
translated “consutisque foliis ficus fecerunt sibi subli- 
gacula.” The Duke of Sussex’s copy, in excellent con- 
dition, and bound in russia, fetched 14s.] 


Replics. 
EPITAPHS ABROAD. 
(3" 8. vii. 129.) 
EPITAPHS IN THE ENGLISH COLLEGE AT ROME. 
The same Rawlinson MS. which contains the 


epitaphs at Paris, printed pp. 129-131 of the pre- | 


sent volume, contains also transcripts of the me- 
morial inscriptions in the English, Scotch, and 
Irish colleges at Rome. Those copied from the 
English college amount to forty-one; and that 
most of these no longer exist i situ may be con- 
cluded from the fact, that onlf four of them are 
printed in a “ Paper of Extracts from the Records 
of the College,” by W. C. Trevelyan, printed in 
vol. v. of Nichols’s Collectanea Topographica, p. 87, 
where also these four are only stated to have been 
in existence in 1785; and are printed from a copy 
ag ag in the sssion of Cardinal Wiseman 
in . 
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Probably many of the inscriptions were 
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destroyed when the church of the college was 
desecrated by the French revolutionary army dur- 
ing their occupation of Rome in 1798. 


Inscriptiones Sepulchrales in Capella Collegii Anglicani 
Rome, ab ipsis Monumentis et saxis sepulchralidus eruta, 
diebus 14 et 15 Jan., N.S., 3 et 4 VS. %.D.CC.XXI. 

On a marble in the north wall :— 

“ Decreto S. Congregationis visitationis A postolice, edito 
de {die?] xxix Maii mpovxrv. Oratorium 8. Edmundi 
regis Angliw, trans Tyberim olim positum, suppressum 
fuit, et obligatio illic celebrandi missas ad summum hujus 
templi altare translatum, aliis omnibus in pristino suo 
vigore juxta mentem 8. M. Gregorii XIII. permanenti- 
bus.” 

In the chappell of our Lady on the south side of the 
altar. 

On a white marble bearing the effigies of a bishop, in 
his pontificalibus, and under his feet this inscription in 
capitals : — 

«“ Joanni Gilio, Lucen. Vigornien epd, ju. utr. 
consul., consumatz virtutis viro, ser. 
Henrici VII. Angl. Regis apud Pont. 
Oratori, Silvester, regia liberalitate 
dignitatis successor, patrueli b.M. 
posuit. Obiit An. Sal. mcoccmc, mens. 
Aug. xtatis vero sus Lxiiii.” 

On a small white marble grave-stone near, in capitals, 
is this inscription : — 

“D. O. M. 

De Richardo Haddoco Anglo, 8® 
Theologiew doctori, qui Elisa- 
betha Angliz Regina Catholic- 
os persequente, multorum an- 
norum exilium pietatis causa sus- 
tinuit, fratrem preelaro mar- 
tyrio coronari vidit ac dem- 
um Rome sancte pieque obiit, xiii 
Julii, anno Dai. mpcv. 
Curatores posuerunt.” 

Under another gravestone bearing a person cutt thereon 
in a religious habit, in capitals, is this following inscrip- 
tion : — 

“ Ne moriare (sic) Britaie, precor, neve omina credas 

Cum vidias (sic) civis tam procul ossa tui. 
Sic ferix (sic : felix) meliorque mei reddita celo est, 
Quod mortale fuit maxima Roma tenet. 
Die xxxi. Jenuari (sic) M.DXVII. 
Epitaphium D. T. Colmaii.” 

On the wall, on a small white marble tablet bearing 
| the cutt effigies of a woman, with books and beads in her 
hands, on her knees, and the Virgin and our Saviour at a 
distance as in Heaven, and in capitals, is this inscrip- 


tion :— 

“D.O. M. 

Margerie Kibli Angle 
itum. 

Obiit prid. April, an. mpxtvuzr.” 
On another white marble, under a person in a priest’s 
habit, in capitals, is this inscription : — 
“D.O. M. 

Religioso vire d. Jo. Weddisburi, priori de Worce- 
stur qui dum pia divi Jacobi ac Btorum Pe. et Pauli 
limia, Dacum sepulcrum visurus, attigisset, anno eta- 

tis sue L. decessit. 

R. P. Sil. eps Wigornien. 
Apud Leo X. Pont. ser™ 
Regis Anglix Of, uti religi™® fri 
posuit xxiii. Agusti (sic) 
M.D.XVII.” 
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On another white marble gravestone, in capitals, is this 
following inscription :— 
“D. O. M. 
D. Thome Pordage, 
armigero Anglo, 
Cantiano. 
Pie obiit xvi. Feb. 
Anno M.D.CXCIX. 
Requiescat in pace. 
Carolus Hill amicissimus 
posuit.” 


On a small gravestone, under a cross fleury in capitals, 
is this inscription : — 
* Religioso 
Thome Cap® 
P’dicti Poris.” 
On another white marble gravestone, in capitals, is the 
following inscription : — 
“D. O. M. 
Gulielmo Gressopo, presby- 
tero Anglo, doctrina singulari, vita, mori- 
busque integerrimo 
octo annis ob fi- 
dem Catholicam pa- 
tria exulanti, 
Thomas Kirtonus Anglus amico 
amantissimo posuit. 
Vixit annis xxxiiii, 
diebus xxi. obiit 
MDLXIX. 


On another white marble gravestone, in capitals, is this 
inscription following : — 
“D. O. M. 
Katharine Weston 

Comitis Portlandiz Magni Anglix 

Thesaurarii filiz, singulari pietate , 
integritate, modestia predite, 

que fidei Catholice causa Angliam 
deserens cum viro et familia, tandem 
Romam venit, ac post varias triennio 

placidissime tolleratas erumnas, relictis 

octo liberis, ad meliorem vitam abiit, 

i. Cal. Nov. anni M.pcXLv, xtatis suz xxxiix. 
Richardus White, ex Albiorum Essexien. 
antiqua stirpe, conjugi amantiss. posuit.” 

This lady was buried in the church of S. Maria ad 
Nives, as I find in pag. iii. of Hobbes’s Lyricks. 
On another white "marble, under a perme in a priest’s 
habit, in capitals, is this inscription : 
“ Hic jacet R. Pater 
Guilelm. Shirwood, 
decanus de Acland, 
Dunelmensis dioce- 
sis, qui obiit xi. 
Octobris, anno 
M.COCC.XCVII.’ 


On enather white marble, in capitals, is this inscrip- 
tion : 
“ Dominus Nicolaus 
Saxtofi, 
Theologie 
Bacularius, (sic) Ebora- 
cen. diocesis a° m° 
cocc.it® iiii Octobris.” 
On another under 4 cross fleury, in capitals, is this fol- 
lowing inscription :— 
“ Depositum Johannis Gam, 
sacerdotis Anglici, artium 





m -dicinarumque interpretis 
qui xxix Augusti 
MDVII mundg mortuus, 
cum Xyo vivat. Amen.” 


On a small white mnaebls | gravestone, in capitals, is the 
following inscription : 
“D. O. M. 
Georgio Whito, nobili 
opt. spei adoles- 
centi, Stephani (sic) frater 
chariss. ponendum cu- 
ravit. Obiit idibus Ju- 
nii MDLY.” 


On another, under a pe in a priest’s habit in capi- 
tals, is this inscription : 
+ Hie jacet Pater 
Thomas ¢ ‘abold, | 
utriusque juris doct- 
or, Pape penitentiarii, 
Norvicensis dio- 
cesis, qui obiit die xx 
Julii, 1502.” 
On another white marble gravestone, in capitals, is the 
following inscription : — 
“D.O. M. 
Thome Kyrtono, Anglo, hujus 
Xenodochii capellano, viro in fide 
orthodoxa constanti, vite et 
morum integritate conspicuo, 
solertia et studio gratificandi 
parato. Patrie hereses 
detestans Romam properavit, 
ubi post novennium, febri occulta 
correptus, nature cessit, 
annum agens X1.. 
Obiit viii. id. Aprilis, 
MDLXXI. 
Hune locum vivens sibi delegit, 
eujus voluntati amici curatores 
ex testamento satisfecerunt, 
Nicol* Mortonus, Gul. Gibletus, 
Robertus Talcarnus.” 
On another white marble gravestone is this inscrip- 
tion :— 
“Thome Knyght, monacho or. 
S. Bene, et sacristx ecclié 
Cathedralis Seti Suythuni 
Wynton., doctrina, moribus, 
et omnium (sic) virtute preedito, 
ejusdem Or. et Ecclié Prior 
bene merenti 
uit 
qui innocentissime de se 
posteris suis desiderio 
relicto, nemini molestus, 
obiit M.cccc.1c.” 
On a small white marble monument fixed to a pillar, in 
capitals, is this inscription : — 
“D. O. M. 
D. Rogero Bainesio, nobili Anglo, 
qui, anno MDXLVI. natus, patriam, 
regnante cum Elizabetha 
hveresi, deserens, Romam venit, 
ubi a morte ill. Card. Alani cui 
a secretis fuerat, privatam vitam 
Deo, sibi et communi calamitose 
patrie bono agens, 
cum XLIv in urbe explesset annos, 
obdormivit in Domino, 
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vir. id. Octobris, An. Sal. mpcxx111. 
tatis sue LX XVII, mens. VI. 
Ex testamento gentum montium 
loca in pios usus reliquit, prout 
ex actis D. Michelis Angeli Cesii, 
notarii, constat.” 





‘ Or a white marble gravestone, in capitals, is this in- 
scription : — 

“ Hoc tumulo corpus ve- 

nlis viri magri Thome Pur- 
veour,* Sacre Theologie 
Professoris, ac Londonien. 

Wellen. eccirum canonici et 

minoris in basilica Principis 

Aplorum de urbe 8S. D. N. PPe. 
Obiit die v Octobris An. D. mecccitxyvun, Roma.” 


On a white marble gravestone, under a person in a 
priest’s habit, in capitals, is this inscription : — 
“ Hic jacet Thomas 
Meteale, sacre pagine 
doctor, Ebor. dioc. qui 
obiit 26 Noveb. 1503.” 
On another small white marble gravestone, in capitals, 
is this following inscription : — 
“ Hic jacet frater Guliel* 
Bacheler Anglicus, Prior 
domus Charmelitarum, 
Londini, vir singularis 
probitatis et modestie, qui 
obiit in hoc Hosp''* die xxx 
mensis Julii, A.D. mpxv, cujus 
aié propicietur Deus.” 
On a small marble gravestone, in capitals : — 
“D. O. M. 
D. Rogerio Bainesio, 
diocesis Covent." 
M.D.CXXIII.” 


On another, above a cross fleury in the body, in capi- 
tals, is this following inscription : — 
*“D. O.M. 
D. Henrico Story, Ang- 
lico Pbré, hujus Hos- 
pitalis sacristano, qui 
obiit anno MPXVIIII. 
xxi. Julii, etatis sue 
anno Lym.” 
“On another white marble gravestone, in capitals, is 
this inscription following : — 
“D. O. M. 
Hic jacet 
Joannes Wilfridus, 
Anglus, Collegii Gregoriani 
de Urbe 
Ordinis S. Benedicti abbas, 
Obiit pridie Kal. Junii, 
A.S. MDCLIX. wtatis suze Lx.” 


(To be continued.) 
W. D. Macray. 


* Proctor at Oxford in 1460. 
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HUDIBRASTIC COUPLET. 
(3° S. iv. p. 61.) 
The famed couplet — 
“ For he who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day,”— 

which caused the wits of Brooks’s Club, in 1784, 
to wrangle over their wine and to bet about its 
authorship, in consequence dooming Dodsley to a 
night's vain search through Hudibras, where, when 
called upon as arbiter, he had incautiously as- 
serted that “every fool” knew it to be; and since 
that time, has given rise to the spending of much 
ink and paper in various magazines, as well as in 
many numbers of “N. & Q.”—was by Mr. 
YEOWELL, in the article referred to, confidently 
fathered upon Oliver Goldsmith; who is therein 
said to have “ unwittingly penned these celebrated 
lines — the authorship of which, for eighty long 
years, has baffled the researches and puzzled the 
ingenuity of the whole literary brotherhood.” 
The book in which they are stated to have first 
appeared — The Art of Poetry on a New Plan, 
published by Newbery in 1762. By that article 


_ of July, 1863, doubtless, many searchers have con- 


sidered the question as finally settled ; just as the 
writer there states that, since the publication of 
Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual in 1834, “ our 
literary antiquaries had comfortably consoled them- 
selves with the idea that the lines appear in the 
Musarum Delicia, and that Sir John els was 


, the author of them.” A statement repeated in 


the new edition of Lowndes. But that certainty 
of first appearance, or of authorship, was not ar- 
rived at in that article, is proved by the following 
accidental discovery made by me in a bookseller’s 
shop, when turning over the leaves of Ray's His- 
tory of the Rebellion, printed at Bristol in 1752: at 
p- 48, occur these lines : — 
“ He that fights and runs away, 
May turn and fight another day : 
But he that is in battle slain, 
Will never rise to fight again.” 
Ifere then, ten years earlier than the first edi- 
tion of Newbery’s publication, we find the senti- 


| ment (itself as old as Demosthenes) expressed in 


| four lines almost, but not quite, identical with 


those given in Newbery’s book, which are : 
“ For he who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day : 
But he who is in battle slain, 
Can never rise and fight again.” 

I do not pretend to decide upon their author- 
ship ; but it may be well to remark that, as Gold- 
smith did not arrive in London until 1756—four 
years after the date of Ray’s book—the improba- 
bility of his having been the author is very great. 

Whether Ray, quoting the sentiment from 
Hudibras, unconsciously or purposely altered the 
words —or whether these words, or others nearly 
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the same, occupy four lines in any unknown edi- | of Norfolk, therefore cannot possibly be the one 
tion of Hudibras, or exist in some forgotten book— | therein referred to. I regret to say that the 
yet remains a query. Thinking this note may be | original Catalogue of the Seals given by Richard 
interesting to your readers, as showing an earlier | Taylor, and which contains the extract in ques- 





occurrence of the lines than any recorded in your | 

pages, I add the full title of the book: — 
“ A Compleat History of the Rebellion, from its rise in 

1745, to its total suppression at the Glorious Battle of 

Culloden in April 1746. By James Ray of Whitehaven. 

Volunteer under his Royal Highness the Duke of Cum- 

berland. Bristol: Printed by S. Farley & Comp., 1752.” 

A. B. MIppLeton. 

The Close, Salisbury. 


Kive’s Lynn (3" S., vii. 399.) —I am sorry I 
cannot give your correspondent Q. a satisfactory 
answer respecting the “old book” or a Description 
of King’s Iynn in Norfolk, &c., by Ben Adam, 
consisting, it is said, of 214 MS. pages in verse. 

Both the present obliging Curator of the Nor- 
wich Museum, and the respected librarian of the 
Literary Institute assure me that no such MS. 
ever existed in the museum. The Catalogue of 
Seals presented to the Norwich Museum by 
Richard Taylor, Esq., in which “extracts” from 
the “old book” are given, is not now in the 
museum. It is not known what became of this 
catalogue, which your correspondent seems to have 
confounded with another distinct catalogue, enti- 
tled A Catalogue of the Seals and Ancient Deeds in 
the Norfolk and Norwich Museum, arranged by Cap- 
tain J. C. Woollnough, R.N., 1830. This cata- 
logue I have examined, but it contains not a single 
allusion to the MS, inquired after by Q. 

Mr. John Chambers, the author of the work, 
A General History of the County of Norfolk (8vo, 


Norwich, 1826), mentions, in vol. i. p. 465, that | 
only thirty pages of the MS. refer to Lynn in par- | 
ticular. Judging from the extract in this work | 


taken from the “old book,” the verses are far from 

being poetic; but whether the MS. itself is worth 

any further inquiries being made is very doubtful. 
J, Darton. 

Norwich. 

Your correspondent Q. states (3"¢ S. vii. 399), 
that when he visited Norwich about two years 
ago, there was then in the Museum A Catalogue 
of Seals presented to the Norwich Museum by 
Richard Taylor, Esq., which is referred to by the 
Editor of A General History of the County of Nor- 


folk, 8vo, Norwich, 1829, vol. i. p. 465, as con- 


taining a long extract from an old book, entitled, 


Lenne Redimua; or, A Description of King’s Lynn | 


in Norfolk, §c., by Ben Adam. I beg to say that 
in this he is in error. The book he sawis “ 4 
Catalogue of the Seals and Ancient Deeds in the 
Norfolk and Norwich Museum, arranged by Capt. 
J. C. Woollnough, R. N. 1830.” This Catalogue 
was compiled after the publication of the History 


tion, is not now in existence in the Norwich Mu- 
seum, and no person now connected therewith has 
any knowledge of it—it has not been there during 
the last twenty years. The “ old book” itself, 
that is the MS. of 214 pages by Ben Adam, was 
certainly never in the possession of the Museum 
at any time, and I regret I cannot render any in- 
formation respecting it, but shall be very glad to 
learn that it bes been heard of from some other 
source. J. Quinton, Assistant Secretary. 

Norwich. 

CuarneD LIBRARIES IN PaRIsH VESTRIES 
(3" 8. vii. 355.) —The vestry of Wimborne min- 
ster contains a chained library which now con- 
sists of two hundred and forty volumes. Its 
chains have not saved it from the spoiler, for 
twenty-five volumes are missing of those which 
were catalogued in 1765, and many of those which 
remain have fallen from want of care into a state 
of decay. From a catalogue prepared in 1863, by 
“W. G. W.,” it appears that the titles of several 
of the missing books are such as depredators would 
be attracted by:—Markham’s Way to get Wealth, 
Period of Human Life; Venner’s Via Recta ad 
Vitam Longam, Way to Health and Long Life, &c. 
The principal donors to the library are the Rev. 
T. Ansty (1697), and the Rev. Sam. Conant. 
Nearly all the books were printed between 1520 
and 1710, and there is a MS. dated 1343. Two of 
the books are in black letter. On the flyleaf of 
Chamberlayne's State of England (1670) is written 
in a very neat hand,— 

“ Anglica gens est optima flens et pessima ridens.” 

Jos J. B. WorKkarp. 

Not (2™* 8. xii. 503.)— Reading again the 
| notice of this word quoted above, it occurs to me 
| to ask whether the explanation given in the edito- 
| rial note is not fairly susceptible of being carried a 
| step further. If “ Noél” was really a cry “used 
on festive and on solemn occasions asa cry of {o%., 
may it not be a form of “ Nouvelles, Nouvelles,” 
equivalent to the heralds’ cry of “ Tidings, Tid- 
ings,” by which they were wont to announce their 
advent? If so, the use of the word at, and its 
eventual application to, the season when the 
“herald angels” brought “good tidings of great 
joy,” would be peculiarly appropriate. E. C. B. 

Intsh Poor Law (3* 8S. vii. 10.) —I rather 
think that in the passage referred to by Lorp 
Lytreitoy, Swift is to be understood, not as lay- 
ing down what the law of Ireland was, but as 
' stating, for the edification of his hearers, what the 

law of England was. I must admit that, if this 
| was his meaning, it is not very clearly exp 
But it must be borne in mind that it is in a ser- 
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mon that the passage occurs; and in a more busi- 
ness-like composition of his, The Proposal for 

* . . . rar 
giving Badges to Beggars, written in April, 1737, 
the Dean expresses himself in such a manner as 
to leave little doubt upon the point : — 

“IT never heard,” he writes, “more than one objection 
against this expedient of badging the poor, and confining 
their walks to their several parishes. The objection was 
this: What shall we do with the foreign beggars? Must 
they be left to starve? No: but they must be driven or 
whipped out of town; and let the next country parish 
do as they please, or rather, after the practice in England, 
send them from one parish to another, until they reach 
their own homes. By the old Laws of England still in 
Sorce, every parish is bound to maintain its own poor.” 

What makes this quotation the more to the 
purpose is, that on examination it will be found 
that the Proposal evidently constituted the basis 
of the sermon. Srarrorp CAREY. 


SuR@RON EXECUTED FoR Murper (3 S. vii. 
112, 170.) —T. B. may be glad to have the fol- 
lowing extract from Dr. Trusler’s Tablet of 
Memory, or, Historian’s Guide, Dublin, 1782 
(p. 10): — 


“ Audouin, surgeon, executed in Dublin for a murder ; 


of which it appeared, some time after, he was innocent, | 
728.” 


ABHBA. 


Eptscopat Brazon (3 8. vii. 376.)—On the | 


secretum of Henry de Spenser, Bishop of Norwich, 
the esecutcheon is timbred with a helmet, sur- 
mounted by a mitre, out of which rises the crest 


of his house. (He was surnamed “The Warlike,” | 


and held the see from 1370 to 1406.) 

The shield of the Bishops of Durham was orna- 
mented by a coroneted and plumed mitre, which 
was sometimes placed upon a helmet. 

In Germany crested helmets are very frequently 
used by archbishops and bishops, especially by 
those who are tem seigneurs. The crests of 
bishoprics and of the seigneuries are thus used, as 
well as those belonging to the personal arms of 
their r. Indeed the mitre itself is fre- 

uently treated as a crest, and is placed on a 
elmet above the arms. 

These facts have probably escaped the notice of 
those writers who dispute the right of ecclesiastics 
to use a crest, on the ground that they could not 
use a helmet to support it. J. Woopwarp. 

New-Shoreham. 


HORSES FRIGHTENED AT THE Srent or A CAMEL 
(2™¢ S. viii. 354, 406; 3°¢ S. i. 459, 496; v. 387.) 
I make no doubt the hump-backed culprit of the 
following is the same that frightened my father- 
in-law’s horse, as described in the last above- 
quoted page of “N. & Q.”: 

“ Deatn From Fricut.—The death of a horse from 
fright has taken place near Bingham, Notts. Edmunds’s 
menagerie left that town at an early hour, en route to 
Newark, where the annual ‘ May Fair’ is about to be 





held. One of the caravans is drawn by a camel. This 
was met by a cart which was coming in the opposite 
direction, drawn by a horse belonging to Mr. Smith, 
farmer, of Flintham. The horse caught a sudden view of 
the strange beast of burden, gave a sort of snorting 
scream, plunged violently, and dropped down dead.” 

I have cut the above from the Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph of the 18th May, 1865. W. Lez. 


Tatroo (3 §S. vii. 374.)—The sound of the 
drum is represented among the Latin races by 
combinations of the syllables rap, tap, tar, tan. 
Thus we have, French rat-a-plan; Piedmontese, 
tan-tan, tar-a-pat-a-pan, ta-rap-a-tan ; Ital. para- 
pata-pan, pata-pata-pan (Zalli, Vocab. Piedm.); 
Spanish, tap-a-rap-a-tan, tap-a-tén; Ital. tap- 
pa-td (Vocab. Milanese). The last of which is 
manifestly identical with Dutch taptoe, the origin 
of our tattoo. H. W. 





Spur Money rn Betrrres (3" S. vii. 324.)— 

The following lines, in the church of All Saints, 

| Hastings, may prove interesting to Mr. H. Fisu- 

wick and others; showing that, in addition to a 

| fine for ringing the church bells in spurs, a like 

| penalty was imposed for wearing a hat whilst so 
e :— 


“ This is a belfry that is free, 
For all those that civil be ; 
And if you please to chime or ring, 
It is a very pleasant thing. 


“ There is no musick, played or sung, 
Like unto bells when they’re well rung. 
Then ring your bells well, if you can ; 
Silence is best for every man. 

“ But if you ring in spur or hat, 

Sixpence you pay, be sure of that : 

And if a bell you overthrow, 

Pray pay a groat before you go. 

1756.” 


R. H. Hrtts. 


28, Chancery Lane. 


DescexDant oF Sarsrretp (3 S. vii. 378, 
409.)— Mr. Prvxerton, always courteous and in- 
teresting, is right in his surmise. It was General 
Patrick Sarsfield to whom I alluded. The gentle- 

| man of whom I speak, however, claims from a 
| daughter of the general, and not through a niece 
| or grandniece. Had the general a daughter? If 
| so, to whom was she married ? S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 

Le Porr Qvuertes (3 §. vii. 377.) —An 
ancient branch of the Le Poer family was settled 
at an early period at a place called Poer Hayes, 
afterwards Duke’s Hayes, an heiress of the first 
family, having carried it to the second, and now 
known as Haye’s Farm, in the parish of Budleigh, 





co. Devon. It ishere that Sir Walter Rawley was 
born. It now belongs, by purchase, to the repre- 
sentatives of the late Lord Rolle. In his Monas- 
| ticon of the Diocese of Exeter, p. 248, the late Dr. 
| Oliver remarks : — 
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“ This family was of Breton origin, assuming the name 
of a place in Cornouaille, which became a Vicomte. The 


name was formally spelt (according to Maurice, Bre- | to do next, ona acted on the hints which, the poe 


tagne, Preuves, vol. i. im) Poukaer, Pochaer, &c., 
probably a slight variation from Poleaer, in which form 
we should have no difficulty in discerning a Celtic origin.” 


According to a pedigree furnished me by the 
eldest representative of this family, the descent | 
ran thus: —Sir Bartolemy Le Poer, Sir Roger, | 
Sir Roger, Sir John, Sir Roger, Cecilia, d. and 
co-heiress, who carried Poer Hayes to her hus- 
band John Duke, of the adjoining parish of Otter- 
ton, circa, 1380. From them succeeded Richard 
Duke, Richard, Richard, (sheriff 1562), Henry 
(nephew of Richard), John, Richard, (see brass | 
in Otterton Church), Richard (sheriff 1678), Ro- 
bert (other brass), Thomas, George, of whom only 
two children, daughters, left issue, namely, Eliza- 
beth, who m. Yonge, of Puslinch, near Yealmton, 
co. Dev., and Frances, who m. Taylor, whose d. 
married Coleridge of Ottery. 

Sir William Pole, in his Collections, p. 153, 
speaks of Poer Hayes, and gives the descent, as 
thus : — 

“ Poerhayes (now Dukeshayes). This hath always 
contynewed in the name of Poer and Duke. Bartholemew | 
Le Poer held it in Kinge Henry 8 tyme, whom have suc- 
ceeded lineally Roger, Roger, John, John, and Roger 
Poer, whose daughtt Cicely was married unto Richard 
Duke [my version says John], a citisen of Exeter, and 
contynewed in his Iyne unto George Duke, w® sold it 
unto his kinsman, Mr". Richard Duke of Otterton, about 
y® latter end of King Henry 8, we Richard was sonne of 
Henry Duke, sonne of Richard Duke; and also father of 
the said George. It is now [circa 1630] thinheritance of 
Richard Duke, of Otterton, Esquier, sonne of Richard, 
nephew of Richard the purchaser.” 


I may remark that these statements of Sir 
William relative to the Duke family, are a mass 
of confusion. My version of the Le Poers tallies 
with his, exeept that where I give one John, he 

ives two. I have seen several charters in the 

artulary of Otterton Priory in which the name 
occurs. It is there spelt Poher. With respect to 
coat armour, Le Poer bore — Party per pale wavy, 
or and azure. There is a shield on the front of 
the house immediately on the north side of Otter- 
ton church, on which appear the arms of Duke and 
Le Poer, quartered, rah we Duke 1 and 4, per 





the woman walked into a house saying nothing 
| but “ Caraboo,” she did not know what she was 


| tending not to know English, were plentifully 
| thrown in her way. Some part of it would have 
| been much better done but for the attempt at 


| parallel which parody requires; but Lochinvar 


was then in every one’s mouth. 
“ CaraBoo (1815). 
“Oh! young Caraboo is come out of the West, 
In Frenchified tatters the damsel is drest ; 
And, save one pair of worsted, she stockings had none, 
She tramped half unshod, and she walked all alone : 
But how to bamboozle the doxy well knew ; 
You ne’er heard of gypsey like young Caraboo. 
“ She staid not for river, she stopt not for stone, 
She swam in the Avon where ford there was none ; 
But when she alighted at W gate, 
The dame and the doctor received her in state. 
No longer a gypsey, the club of bas-bleu 
To a princess converted the voung Caraboo. 


“ So boldly she entered the W—— hall, 
Amongst linguists, skull-feelers, bluestockings and all ; 
Then spake the sage doctor, profoundly absurd, 
While the sly Caraboo answered never a word : 
‘ Art thou sprung from the Moon, or from far Javasoo, 
Or a mermaid just landed, thou bright Caraboo ?’ 





| “ To these questions sagacious she answer denied, 


Though hard was the struggle her laughter to hide : 

* But since they decree me these titles so fine, 

I'll be silent, eat curry, and taste not their wine ; 

With this imposition I’ve nothing to do, 

These are toils sendy made,’ said the young Caraboo. 
“ She looked at a pigeon—the dame caught it up ; 

Caraboo had a mind on a pigeon to sup: 

She looked down to titter—she looked up so sly— 

With the bird in her hand, and the spit in her eye: 

She dressed it—she ate it—she called it Rampoo, 

‘ This proves,’ swore the doctor, ‘ she’s Queen Caraboo. 


“ When she fenced with the doctor, so queer her grimace, 
Sure never a hall sach a galliard did grace : 
But her host seemed to fret-—though the Doctor did 
fume, 
Should any to question her titles presume. 
And ’twas currently whispered the best they could do, 
Was to send up to London the young Caraboo. 


“ The hint was enough ;—as it dropt on her ear, 
It ruined her hopes; it awakened her fear : 
So swift to the quay the fair damsel she ran, 
‘Oh! take me, dear Captain, away if you can.’ 
She’s aboard—they are off ; ‘ Farewell Doctor Rampoo! 
They'll have swift ships that follow, quoth young 





fess, argent and azure, 3 chaplets counterchanged ; 


2 and 3, for Le Poer, per pale wavy, or and azure. | 


P. Hvtcurson. 


Caranoo (3" 8. vii. 408.)—This lady seems to 
keep up her interest, so I serid a squib which was | 
handed about in Somersetshire after her detection. 
It is well enough for a local and temporary satire, | 
written while the points were fresh. I know it | 
to be by H. C. S., whose initials will be enough 
for many. The best claim to publication is its 
preserving what I well remember was a very com- 
mon impression at the time, namely, that when 


Caraboo. 

“ There was bustling ’mong dames of the W—— clan, 
The blue stocking junto they rode and they ran, 
There was racing and chasing from Bath to the sea, 
But the bright Queen of Javasoo ne’er could they see. 
What a hoax on the doctor and club of bas-bleu, 

Did you e’er hear of gypsey like young Caraboo ? ™ 


Your Sovr (3" S. v. mo quotation is 
from A Churchman’s Second Epistle, by the author 
of Religio Clerici, London, 1819, 8vo, pp. 85. From 
the reply to a query of mine (1* 8. y. 29, 161), I 
much wished to read Religio Clerici, but failed in 
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my attempt to buy or borrow a copy, and could 
not find one in the British Museum. [I lately had 
the good luck to come upon a volume of pamph- 
lets containing both “ Bpistles,” with which I 
have been much pleased. They are not exactly 
poetry, but good sense and good taste in very fair 
verse. As nearly fifty years have passed since 
the publication of the first epistle, I do not 
think it intrusive to ask for the author’s name if 
known.* Pamphlets, even when they have gone 
through even olan, are very difficult to pro- 
cure when a few years out of print, so perhaps the 
description of a popular preacher of 1819 may be 
worth insertion : — 


“ Lo! now the Preacher, first with due grimace, 
A long-protracted reverence hides his face ; 
Deep on the cushion sinks his buried chin, 
His cheeks are lost, a handkerchief within. 
Next drawls he forth a strange impromtu prayer, 
Conned well at home, and writ with special care : 
Some now and then may use a book or note, 
More Evangelic he who learns by rote. 
Then comes the text in two divisions cleft, 
This edifies his right hand, that his left : 
His doctrines so by turns suit every state, 
And catch the little vulgar, or the great. 
Here he propounds the wounded spirit’s styptic, 
In terms obscure and phrase apocalyptic : 
Huge, burly language, words too big for rhyme, 
And windy mouthings of the false sublime ; 
Where in the dark his misty meaning gropes, 
Half smothered by a tympany of tropes. 
Soon as this works his tone is changed again, 
And slides adroitly to another strain ; 
A pert, familiar, brisk, and easy chat, 
Mere Gospel gossip about this and that ; 
As if instead of ‘ How d’ye do?’ he'd say, 
* Sweet Sir, or Madam, how’s your soul to-day ? ’ 
If fitting action could our ears engage 
No squirrel bustles blither in his cage ; 
When he quotes Scripture, loose the cambric flies, 
His arms expanded, lifted are his eyes ; 
One long forefinger, like an index shews 
Some fine-spun argument is near its close ; 
And two, when struck upon the cushion tell, 
‘The word that follows must be Heaven or Hell.” 

(L1. 204, 235, p. 25-29.) 
H. B. C. 





U. U. Club. 


Tue Court, 1730 (3 8S. vii. 356.)—I, like 
your correspondent P., have had in band the in- 
vestigation of a case of propinquity, wherein the 
discovery of the evidence of the birth of a child, 
at about the same date as that he mentions, was 








* These pamphlets are by the Rev. Edward Smedley, 
M.A., an able scholar and learned divine. He was ad- 
mitted at Westminster school 1800; graduated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; elected Fellow of Sidney; gained 
four of the Seatonian prizes for English poems, made pre- 
bendary of Lincoln 1829; and died June 29, 1836. He 
was editor of the Encyci ia Me itana. A Memoir 
of him, prefixed to his Poems and Correspondence, was 
published in 1837,8vo. Both the pamphlets noticed above 
are in the British Museum, entered in the new Catalogue 
under “ Churchman.”—Ep. } 








, munication. 





desirable. In my case, the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine — the “ missing link,” the parish re- 
gister being then unknown. In the reign of the 
first two Georges, “ contraband” and runaway 
marriages were frequent, and probably the regis- 
tration of births was irregular; and hence the 

rplexity experienced in the pursuit of genea- 
ogical enquiries relating to that period. In the 
instance to which I refer, the daughter of a noble- 
man is stated to have “ died young,” when the 
truth was, she lived to be the mother of a large 
family. She was, however, suppressed in the 
Peerages. From my examination of such works, I 
have come to the conclusion that they are, as a 
class, characterised by the suppressio veri and the 
suggestio falsi to a very large extent. They insert 
what is convenient, not what is true. 

If your correspondent thinks I can be of service 
to him, I forward my address for private com- 
GENEALOGICUS. 


“Tue CuristiAN BreapBasket” (3"¢ S. vii. 
356, 359.) — Mr. Witter does not seem to be 
aware that the monthly of this name was incor- 

rated with The Rays of Light, the property of 
Messrs. Adams & Gee, and published by Stephen- 
son, I think. The Rgys was originally a monthly 
sheet, after the manner of the Band of Hope Re- 
view, with these differences, that it was smaller 
and not illustrated. When the much-abused 
Breadbasket was declining, it was purchased by 
the proprietors of the Rays of Light, and the two 
together assumed the latter name and the shape 
and characteristics of the former. Buta no better 
fate befell the incorporation. Its circulation, in- 
fluence, and literary claim grew small by degrees, 
so that at the immature age of sixteen months it 
suddenly collapsed. T. P. SKINNER. 

Islington. 


Tue Cuarters or Hotrroop (3 §S. vii. 375.) 
As the quotations given by T. G. 8. seem still to 
leave it a little doubtful whether Herbergare is 
the infinitive of a verb, or the proper name of the 
Canongate,.I quote as follows from the Cartulary 
of Coldingham as referred to by Sir David Dal- 
rymple (Lord Hailes) in his Annals, vol. i. 97 : — 

“ The true sense of the word is to be seen in aGrant by 
Malcolm IV. to the Prior and Monks of Coldingham : * Ut 
secundum voluntatem suam adducent suos proprios ho- 
mines ubicunque maneant in terra sua ad herbergandam 
Villam de Coldingham.’ ” 

This, it is presumed, must put an end to further 
question. G. 

Edinburgh. 

Who was Puraretues (3" S. vii. 220, 328.) 
Mr. J. Coreman does not claim the above pseudo- 
nym as the exclusive designation of the Rev. 
Thomas Stackhouse; but as the matter now 
stands, it might be inferred, that to him there is 
some specialty in the appropriation. It is for the 
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credit of “ N. & Q.” to say, that = same signa- 
by Dr. Edward 


ture was used in — 
Young, 1718-20; Gabrie rberon, On the Je- | 


suits, 1689 ; Chas. Leslie, View of the Times, 1708; 


| | the observance of May-day is still carried on in 
that neighbourhood. The children, dressed out 
with flowers and ribbons, go from house to house, 
each party carrying a doll, seated in a sort of cage 


Arthur Ashley Sykes, Moral Philosuphy, 1715; | composed of flowers. Their song is in the follow- 


T. Morgan on the same, 1738; R. Bentley, On | 
Mathematics, 1735; A Gentleman in the Navy, | 
On Gibraltar, 1725; Nathl. Lardner, Biblical | 
Criticism ; Sir R. Hill, 1770; C. Fleming, On | 
Church Establishment, 1767 ; Wm. Goode, On the | 
Church, 1834; Sir R. J. W. Horton, On Colonies, 
1839; and appears in some hundred works alto- 

ther, on almost all subjects, during the last two | 
) ae years. W. Lez. | 

Sasn Wriypows (2™ S. vi.* 147, 175.) — Your | 
esteemed correspondent A. A. proves the use of | 
this word as apparently rare in May, 1710. A re- | 
ply to his note, suggested that the term was de- | | 
rived from the Old English word sasse, a sluice ; | 
and sas, the Dutch, also for a sluice ; the common 
French term for such a window being a la guillo- 
tine. The following note is, I venture to suggest, 
a very little, if at all known, assertion of the in- 
troduction of the window into France from Eng- 
land, and opens the question whether the inven- 
tion was a Dutch or German one, and brou on 
over with t for house work, and sundry o' 
buliding inventions, by the Dutch with William 
III. : 

“ De Lorge: We had the good fortune here to find the | 
Marshal himself. He showed us his great Sash Windows ; 
how easily they might be lifted up and down, and stood | 
at any height ; which contrivance, he said, he had out of 
England, by a small model brought on purpose from 
thence, there being nothing of this poise in windows in 
France before; the house was but building” and was 
situate near Montmartre. — Lister, Journey to Paris, 8vo, 
London, 1699. 








Wratr Parwortna. 


BisHor Bepeti: Hovsss iy Pruz Lang, Dus- 
LIN (3" S. vii. 398.) — Will the following be of 
any use to the Rev. Mr. Irvine in reference to 
the above? On the east side of Pill Lane, near 
the back entrance to the Four Courts, Dublin, 
there were some houses occupied as warehouses 
by Mr. S. Gatehill, an extensive hardware mer- | 

chant and ironmonger, and these houses cai | 
- as late as 1845 (I know not if they have 
since been pulled down). These buildings were | 
evidently old, and on a stone near the top of the 
front wall of four of these buildings was cut a mo- 

nogram, in relief, which consisted of G. B., and the 
dates 1691 and 1712; two houses having the first | 
date, and two others the latter. The houses may 
be standing still. S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 

Mar-pay Sones (3" S. vii. 373, 425.)—Being | 
lately on a visit near the town of Bourton-on-the- 
Hill, co. Gloucester, I remarked how extensively | 








* Not v. as in the General Index. tained, 


ing words : — 
“ Round the May-pole, 
Trit trit trot, 
See what a May-pole 
We have got. 
Fine and gay, 
Trip away, 
Happy is our new May-day- 
“ Gentlemen and ladies, 
I wish you happy May, 
We come to show the garland, 
For "tis the first of May.” 
G. 
Wittiam Pennock (3" §. vii. 419.) — A com- 
plete pedigree of the Pinnock (not Pennock) fa- 
fnily will —— in a forthcoming volume on the 
Monumental Inscriptions of Jamaica. SPALL. 


Dragon In Heratpry (3" S. vii. 418.) — The 
dragon is, I believe, supposed to be emblematical 
of wisdom or astuteness in heraldry; but this is 
probably an invention for want of something better 
to say on the subject. It is very likely that the 
dragon’s head was simply a convenient finish for 
a seal, and so became a crest, and that his wonder- 
ful attributes were found in his trail by the more 
modern possessors of such relics. SPAL. 


Samvet Harris (3* §. vii. 398.) — The name 
of Mr. Hartlib appears occasionally in the State 
_ Papers, and Dr. Riweavutt may like to have the 
following references to the Calendars in which it 
occurs. 

In Mr. Bruce’s volume for 1633-1634 he is 
mentioned five times (pp. 2, 17, 31, 68, 149); the 
first four in letters from John Durie to Sir Thomas 
Roe, and the last from Sir Thomas to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, on which there is a mar- 
ginal note—“ Mr. Hartlib, a Prussian.” They are 
all dated between April 2 and J uly 20, 1633, and 
have reference to negotiations with Chancellor 
Oxenstiern in Sweden regarding the Reformed 
| churches. 

In Mr. Bruce’s volume for 1634-1635 Mr. Durie 
refers to him in two letters dated June 22 and 28 
(Pp. 89, ~ ag | on the same subject. 

n Mrs. Green’s volume for 1661-1662 there is 


a letter from Sam. Hartlib to [Sec. Nicholas] in 


B 336, relative to a warrant for 1000/. to Robert 
haw for special services; and a memorandum in 
p- 602 that he had received a letter to Sir Hum- 
| phrey Hooke about destroying tobacco in Glou- 


_cestershire, and apprehending the rioters there. 


They are severally dated April 9 and Dec. 24, 
1662. In Mrs. Green’s next volume, under date 


_ there is a note (p. — as to Mr. Hartlib’s 


esiring some warrants for French wines to be 
D.S. 
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Tue Lovcotnsurre Caurcu-Notes or GER- 

vase Hottes (3 8. vii. 356, 389, 407.) — Many 
of these notes, not hitherto published, have ap- 
peared since January, 1864, in the Stamford Mer- 
cury from MSS. (copied frem the original in the 
British Museum) in the possession of Mr. G. A. 
Hansard, 33, Kenton Street, Brunswick Square, 
London. STAMPFORDIENSIS. 


Cosnerine (3° S. vii.391.)—Mr. O’Cavanaen, 
I think, has answered his own note and query both 
le arnedly and elaborately. “Coshering” is uni- 


versally known in the country parts of Ireland to | 


apply to little tea-parties amongst farmers’ wives, 
from which men are rigidly excluded. Such par- 


ties are most frequent about the close of harvest | 


time, and any one who has lived in a rural dis- 
trict of Ireland, about the time mentioned, must 
have heard of “ coshering parties.” 
S. Repmonp. 
Liverpool. 


Miscellanecus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Annales Monastici. Vol. II. Annales Monasterii de 
Wintonia (A.D. 519—1277). Annales Monasterii de 


Waverleia (A.p. 1\—1291). Edited by Henry Richard 
Luard, M.A. (Longman.) 


a new Map of Switzerland, on a scale of four miles to 
an inch, and A Guide to Spain, by Mr. O’Shea. The 
same publishers announce also, a third edition of Earl 
Russell’s Essay on the History of the English Government 
and Constitution ; of a second edition, with the omission 
of the controversial part, of Dr. Newman’s History of my 
Religious Opinions ; and also, of what we are very glad to 
see, a People’s Edition of Mr. Ma; guire’s Life of Father 


Mathew. 

Messrs. GROOMBRIDGE announce also a seasonable 
book, Sea Fishing as a Sport; being an account of the 
various kinds of Sea Fish ; How, When, and Where to 
Catch them in their Seasons and Localities. By Lambton 
J. H. Young. 


Exureition or Portrrarr Miniatures at Souru 
Kensincton Museum.—All lovers of Art, students of 
History, and admirers of the Beautiful—will be delighted 
with the matchless collection of Portrait Miniatures now 
assembled at South Kensington, and which will be opened 
to the public this day. Those who remember what a 
striking feature the Miniatures formed, in the Loan Ex- 
hibition of last Year, will readily imagine what a treat is 
in store for them, when we tell them that the present 
Collection amounts to upwards of three thousand Minia- 
tures from the time of Holbein to our own day, and will 
judge of the value as well as the extent of the Collection, 
when we add that among them will be found upwards of 


| one hundred undoubtedly genuine specimens of Petitot’s 


matchless skill. Horace Walpole would have been beside 


| himself with delight at such a sight as may now be seen 


Mr. Luard is carrying on the good work entrusted him | 


by the Master of the Rolls i in a most satisfactory manner. 
The present volume contains the Annals written in the 
Monasteries of Winchester and Waverley: portions of 
which have indeed been previously published, but which 
now appear for the first time in their integrity. The 
Annals of Winchester, which are carried down to the 
year 1277, are printed from the Cotton MS., Demit. A. 
XIIL ; and, as relating the events which chiefly con- 
cern Winchester, the city and the cathedral, and the 
changes in the cathedral and monasteries, it is especially 
valuable. The Annalist, by- the-bye, mentions a remark- 
able prophecy of the death of Richard I., said to have 
been current among the Norman girls some time previous 
to that event :— 
“Th Limozin sagitta fabricatur, 
Qua tyrannus morti dabitur.” 


The Annals of Waverley, here reprinted from the only 
known MS. (Cotton Vespasian, A. XVI.), are carried 
down to the year 1291; and the editor shows that, well 
as these Annals have been known through Gale’s edition, 
and frequent as are the references to them, the full 
amount of historical information to be found in them has 
by no means been drawn out. It will not be the fault of 
the present learned editor, if this can much longer be 
urged with justice against this valuable document. 


The Herald and Genealogist. Edited by J. Gough Nichols, 

F.S.A. Part Srv Nichole ” * 

This new Part—full of interest to heraldic and genea- 
logical inquirers—contains two papers which are of espe- 
cial interest just now: “ Anglo-American Genealogy— 
North and South,” and “ Popular Genealogists, or the Art 
of Pedigree Making.” 


Messrs. Longman’s Monruiy List furnishes strong | 


evidence of the approach of the Holiday Season in the 


announcement of a new Map of the Chain of Mont Blanc, | 


at South Kensington, where, by-the-bye, almost all the 
tine Strawberry Hill Miniatures may now be seen once 
more assembled together. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of price, &c., of the following book to be ~~ direct to the 
Ps ey wy! by whom it is required, and whose namesand address are 
given for that purpose : 
Cotzsroone’s Dicest or y Manseo Law. 8vo. Vol. I. 

Wanted by Mesers. Willis ¢ Sotheran, 136, Strand. 


AMatices to Correspondents. 


H. A. B. 1. Lhe charade has already appe ete without giiciting. any 
satisfac tory reply. - By, are not that a peculiar facilities 
are to be chained ~y Office, Somerset y 45 te, for literary re- 
searches. 3. ideertio ane I= per line, two guineas a @ column, 4. The 
genealogical 8 shall be inse 

L. homas Harty we ot “—- ancestor ioe a Earl of Ox- 
‘See Collins's Peerage (by by Drudge), vol. iii. 

ScacTaTor's ry in our next, pleat Vwformation 7 a a Bente. 
M. M. The Royal Academy loses at the end of June. 

Geoneox Swirr. For the —T.r =>; duties oe L 
“F so V. 34,65, Si, 183, 

a’ G. Ipswich.) | For the origin of the term Roundhead, see our 3rd 8. 

“on 


Se ee ns F. & Q.” may be had af the 
Publisher, and Newsmen. 


all Booksellers and 
A Readi ric we er belting the weekly Hoe of “N. & 
ready, and cad may Booksellers and Newsmen, 
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